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Luggage of Quality 


for one who 
is traveling 
Southward 











will not be denied equal distinction in her traveling equipment. 

Bags, cases and trunks—made to stand the test of service—priced ac- 
cording to our “ lowest-in-the-city ” price policy—have built for our Lug- 
gage Department a splendid reputation. High grade leather, gold plated 
trimmings, hand sewing, heavy silk linings and superior workmanship are 
the qualities which insure, for this luggage, a distinction that will endure. 


r “HE woman who is critical about the style and quality of her clothes 


A fitted suitcase of black, long grain cowhide, beautifully constructed, is an 
example of the excellent values you will find. Its removable tray contains a 
complete toilet outfit, fifteen articles. The rich finish of their rosewood 
mountings is superb against a lining of soft gray moire silk. It is $112.00. 
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Franklin Simon 8 Co. 
A Store of Individual Shops 
FIFTH AVENUE 
37th and 38th Sts. New York 











Present 
For Madame and Mademoiselle 


The Newest Spring Fashion of 


a 
Bramley 


United States Patent Office 
Registration Allowed 


BLOUSE 


Bramley is the most ex- 
clusive of all fashions and 


Bram j ey Fashions are exclu- 
sive with Franklin Simon&Co. 


15° 


Model 3— Bramley BLousE, 
slip-over model; of finest wool jer- 
sey in henna, beige, navy blue, 
white or black; with adjustable 
elastic shirring at hips; detachable 
collar and cuffs of white leather 
threaded in matching color. 
Sizes 34 to 44 








No more luxury taxes on 
Women’s and Misses’ Blouses 





Prompt Delivery Free, 
Anywhere in the United States 
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Nature made the foot to walk 
upon the flat ground without 
shoes. The reason is apparent 
from the above cut. e rear 
end of the little toe (the central 
abutment of the arch) must rest 
upon the same unyielding sur- 
face as the heel and ball. 








But Civilization demands shoes 
with heels. The result is shown 
above. The central abutment is 
lifted from the ground and, un- 
less Arch Preserver Shoes are 
worn, the foot arch is left with- 
out support other than the un- 
— shank of the ordinary 
shoe. 











This is often the result—fallen 
and rotated arches and untold 
misery. The unyielding, flat 


base of the Arch Preserver 
Shoe is to the foot shod with 
heeled shoes, what the floor or 
ground is to bare feet, and thus 
prevents the condition pictured 
above. No other shoe does this. 


ARCH PRESERVER 
SHOE SHOP 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
New York City 
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B. Altman & Cn. 


CORRECT SPORTS CLOTHES 


FOR EVERY PHASE OF THE LIFE 
OUT-OF-DOORS 








Madison Avenue - Fifth Avenue, Nem York 


Thirty-fourth Street 
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Beauty Is Less Nature Than 
CARE 


EAUTY of classic feature is so rare 
as to be almost forgotten. But 
For Your Skin beauty of radiant health, glowing 
ithe Cas Cream. ve | oT vivid lips, creamy skin— this 
duces enlarged pores; keeps every woman can have. It is a matter 
the skin fine-textured and of care. You can be charming, mag- 
smooth, 1. 
Venetian Cleansing Cream 
cleanses the pores of all im- proper care to yourself. 
purities, leaves the skin soft 
Wy, at My Home Course will teach you how. 
ez wena of the skin, It shows you how to awaken glorious 
SEN gad health in every fiber of your being; how 
Arden, Vendinn Ghia Tente— to arouse every cell to joyous function- 
pS -  R ing; how to be as fine and strong and 


Youstion Anti-Wrinkle Cream 

Pn ie A ona tee Write me about yourself, and your 
recent research and experi- problems of health and weight and fig- 
menting in Paris. $2. d ep I he: 3 oll 
Venetian Amoretta Cream— pret pa eg ce Sear Rakai ya 
an exquisite base for powder, %"d you my booklet ‘Your ree’ 
Brovents skin from drying and riece, Yourself,"’ and tell you which 
chapping. $1, $2. methods, of all those I have evolved 
Add 4% tae to remittance, during my years of experience, are best 


postage unless order : 
exceeds $10. suited to your needs. 


ELIZABETH ARDEN 


SALON D’ORO, 673-Z FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
London, 25 Old Bond 8t. Paris, 255 Rue St., Honoré 
Beston, 192 Boylston &t. Detroit, Book Bidg. 
Ban Francisco, 238 Grant Ave. Wash., 1147 Connecticut Ave. 
Newport, 184 Bellevue Ave. Atlantic City, 1211 Boardwalk 


netic, successful—if you devote the 


attractive as you were meant to be. 

















Revision of VAN-HART Prices 


for the new year we 
announce a further re- 
duction in the price of 
VAN-HART SHOES for 


men and women. 


The quality of these 
shoes remains the same 
—they give the same 
comfort for which they 
have long been famed, 
and the arch “ built-in” 
feature is naturally re- 
tained. 


At the old prices, VAN- 
A business shoe that HART SHOES and VAN. 
looks well and feels bet- HART SERVICE could 
ter; in many leathers. not be excelled. With 
today’s new prices they 
cannot be approached. 





You owe your feet the 
comfort which _ these 
shoes alone can give— 
and your pocketbook the 
saving. 


VAN-HART 
aa es 


OUR ONLY STORE IN NEW YORK’ 
35 West 36TH STREET. NEW YORK 
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News Notes of the F ortnight 





Swift Action at Washington 

HE Washington Conference made a 

succession of swift moves at the 
beginning of the year. First came the 
French acceptance of the Root pro- 
posals for the prohibition of sub- 
marines as commerce destroyers, which 
is discussed in the Washington letter 
on page 7. This was followed on the 
sixth of January by unanimous adop- 
tion of the final paragraph in the Root 
submarine code, which brands vio- 
lators as pirates and provides for their 
drastic punishment. 


HEN came, on January 7, the ac- 

ceptance of a resolution for the 
prohibition of poisonous gases in war- 
fare. This resolution was introduced 
for the American delegation by Mr. 
Root, and had the unqualified approval 
of General Pershing and of the Amer- 
ican Advisory Committee. It reads: 

The use in war of asphyxiating, poisonous 
or analogous liquids or materials or devices 
having been justly condemned by the gen- 
eral opinion of the civilized world and a 
prohibition of such use having been declared 
in treaties to. which a majority of the civil- 
ized Powers are parties: 

Now to the end that this prohibition shall 
be universally accepted as a part of interna- 
tional law binding alike the conscience and 
practice of nations, the signatory Powers 
declare their assent to such prohibition, 
agree to be bound thereby between them- 
selves and invite all other civilized nations 
to adhere thereto. 

This proposal was presented in spite 
of an adverse report from the Confer- 
ence Committee on Chemical Warfare, 
which spoke only for the prohibition 
of the use of gases against non-com- 
batants in cities. It is well under- 
stood that the adoption of the resolu- 
tion by the Conference has no bearing 
on the continued manufacture of poison 
gases by all the nations concerned: 
without an agreement on the part of 
a far greater number of nations than 
are represented at the Conference such 
manufacture could not be halted. 
The French and British representatives 
indicated this, but expressed the opin- 
ion that the agreement by five nations 
to refrain from the use of poison gases. 


‘ New York in 1908. 


. 


Owing to an engravers’ strike we were 
unable to have reproduced our full quota 
of pictures for this issue, hence the 
absence of the usual photograph of our 
artist, Jean MacLane, portrait painter. 

Born in Chicago, Jean MacLane— 
otherwise known as Mrs. John C. Johan- 
sen— graduated with honors and prizes 
from the Art Institute there, but she 
says she feels particularly grateful to 
John Vanderpoel (perhaps America’s 
greatest draftsman) and to Frank Duve- 
neck (another great artist) for her early 
study. She also studied independently 
in France, Italy and Spain, returning to 
Throughout Amer- 
ica and France her work is represented 
and honored. She holds the first prize 
of the International Art League of Paris 
for 1907; in 1911 the Silver Medal of the 
International Exposition at Buenos 
Aires was accorded her and in 1915 the 
Silver Medal of the Panama Exposition. 

Mrs. Johansen prefers to retain her 
own name in her work, because her 


husband is also an American artist of* 


distinction and she feels that two in the 
same profession bearing the same name 
causes confusion to the public. Her 
portrait of the two children on our 
cover—“ Brother and Sister”—is one 
of Jean MacLane’s favorite pictures. 





backed by the consciences of all the 
civilized world, would have great moral 
value. 


(}* the same day a report from the 
Sub-Committee on Aircraft was 
presented of which the concluding 
paragraphs give the condensed sub- 
stance: 

The committee is of the opinion that it 
is not practicable to impose any effective 
limitation upon the numbers or characteris- 
tics of aircraft, either commercial or mili- 
tary, excepting in the single case of lighter- 
than-air craft. 

The committee is of the opinion that the 
use of aircraft in war should be governed 
by the rules of warfare as adapted to air- 
craft by a further conference which should 
be held at a later date. 

As we go to press, announcement is 
made of the Armament Committee’s de- 
cision that no effective limitation - of 
aircraft at present is possible. 


INALLY, the Five-Power Naval Lim- 

itation Treaty is to run fifteen years 

instead of ten, to allow for the replace- 
ment program. 


Enter—The Irish Free State 

UBLIN burst into wild cheers (with 

some booing mixed in) on the 
night of January 7. For the Dail had 
voted, 64 to 57, to sign the treaty ac- 
cepting the Irish Free State. The strug- 
gle for the past few weeks—-and it has 
been fierce and bitter—has been be- 
tween the group of Sinn Fein repre- 
sentatives headed by Michael Collins, 
who negotiated the treaty with the rep- 
resentatives of the British Government, 
on the one hand, and the simon-pure 
republicans on the other, who, follow- 
ing President De Valera, regard the 
treaty as a betrayal of the hopes of 
Ireland for complete independence. 
At the final scene in the Dail, when 
the vote was announced, De Valera an- 
nounced that he would resign, perhaps 
not at once, but that the Dail must go 
on as the supreme sovereign body 
until the republic established by the 
Irish people had been by them dises- 
tablished. 

Twenty-four hours after the Dail 
vote, De Valera and his “ die-hards ” 
met and resolved to continue the fight 
for the republic. In the face of that 
opposition, with the country sharply 
divided, and with a majority of only 
seven after all, Arthur Griffith and 
Michael Collins must undertake the 
task of forming a provisional govern- 
ment and securing a constitution. 


Thrift Week 


ANUARY 17 to 23 is our annual 

National Thrift Week. More than 
forty national, civic, commercial and 
religious organizations are cooperating 
with the Thrift Week Committee, in an 
effort to inculcate principles of sound 
economy and of intelligent buying. 
The special features being emphasized 
this year are: an effort to enroll 500,- 
000 persons to manage their personal 
income on the budget plan; the pa- 
triotic observance of the birthday of 
Benjamin Franklin, the original thrift 
preacher, and wise spending in coop- 
eration with local retail merchant as- 
sociations. There is an attractive list 
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of features for the seven days: Frank- 
lin’s birthday, Budget Day, Life Insur- 
ance Day, Own Your Home Day, Pay 
Your Bills Promptly Day, Share With 
Others Day, Make a Will Day. 

The coal miners want more money. ‘The 
operators want more money. The dealers 
want more money. What will the consumers 
who want coal have to have? Correct.— 
Detroit News. 


At Cannes 
|e eyes of the world are. turning 


from the Washington Conference 
to the meeting of the Allied Supreme 
Council at Cannes. At its first ses- 
sion, on January 6, a decision was 
reached to call an international finan- 
cial and economic conference for 
sometime early in March, to meet at 
Genoa. Germany is to be invited, and 
Russia, under certain conditions— 
agreement to cease Bolshevist propa- 
ganda abroad, and to recognize the 
obligations incurred by preceding Rus- 
sian governments. The United States 
too is invited—in a special resolution 
following the general one calling for 
the conference; and though it is too 
soon for official action it is supposed 
in Washington that we will consent to 
go. In the principal resolution it is 
asked that each country be represented 
by its premier so that matters need not 
be referred back to the home govern- 
ment for action. 

As a basis for economic reconstruc- 
tion, Premiers Lloyd George and Bri- 
and have made tentative agreement on 
an Anglo-French defensive alliance. 

Canada and the United States found the 


right armament ratio a hundred years ago: 
0-0.—New York Evening Post. 


A Negro Honored 


HE Prix Goncourt for the best 

French novel of 1921 went to a 
Negro.* He is René Marin, from Mar- 
tinique, at present employed in the 
French colonial service near Lake 
Tchad in Central Africa—and_there- 
fore still ignorant of his honor, be- 
cause Lake Tchad is sixty days from 
Paris. The book is called “ Batouala,” 
and is a study of an African chief. The 
amount of the prize, founded to com- 
memorate the name and work of the 
Goncourt brothers, is 5,000 francs. 


The Wilson Foundation 
EGINNING on January 16 a drive 


will be conducted throughout the 
nation to raise a fund of one million 
dollars for the Woodrow Wilson Foun- 
dation. This will be the culmination 
of plans that have been under way 
for months—plans in which many of 
the most prominent people in the coun- 
try have shared. The purpose of the 
Foundation is to provide an award “ to 
the individual or group that has -ren- 


* Copyright, 
‘Ledger. 


The Philadelphia Public 


dered within a specified period meri- 
torious service to democracy, public 
welfare, liberal thought or peace 
through justice.” All by way of honor 
to Mr. Wilson and his ideals. Already, 
before the date to begin the drive, 
Sherman County, Oregon, has reported 
that it has raised its quota, and is 
proudly inquiring if it is not the first 
in the whole United States. 





Have You Read These Articles? 


“Unemployment Is Your Fault” 


‘By Elizabeth O. Toombs, in the January 
Good Housekeeping, showing the responsi- 
bility of neighbors for certain factors in the 
uhemployment situation. 


© What Would the Irish Do with Ireland?” 

The title of the whole December issue of 
the Survey Graphic, which comprises a col- 
lection of valuable articles by Irish writers 
and thinkers of all shades of opinion. 


“ What a Woman of Forty Thinks About 
en” 

Anonymous in Harper’s Magazine for 

October. ; 
“ Albertism ” 

A delightful plea for the man who likes 
housework, by Florence Guy Woolston, in 
the New Republic for December 14. 


“ The Story of My Life,” by Madame Curie 


Beginning the autobiography of the great 
woman scientist, January Delineator. 


Trees Needed 

E have been warned often enough 

about our national extravagance 
—to put it mildly—with our forests; 
but as a people we have never yet 
quite grasped the idea that our vast 
wooded areas could be anything but 
inexhaustible. Both the Forest Serv- 
ice of the United States Department of 
Agriculture and the Committee on 
Conservation and Reforestration of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
have recently put out figures that ought 
to drive home the facts. The long and 
short of it is that unless we reform we 
shall be dependent on foreign lumber 
within fifty years. Five-sixths of the 
original timber area of our country 
has already been cut or burnt over; 
and the yearly consumption of lumber 
is twenty-six billion cubic feet, while 
the growth is only six billions. Forest 
experiment stations to find out and 
demonstrate how to grow the needed 
timber are prescribed. There are now 
two such stations in the East and one 
in the West, while there should be ten, 
carefully distributed. It is estimated 
that the total cost of these stations 
would average ultimately for the forest 
area one-tenth of a cent an acre for in- 
vestigative work annually. 


J‘ HE League of Nations celebrated its 
second birthday January 10, with a 
Council meeting at Geneva. 


Farmers to Confer 

TILL another conference: this time 

a national conference of farmers 
at Washington to “suggest practical 
ways of improvement” for “the se- 
vere agricultural depression which ex- 
ists throughout the land.” President 
Harding asked Secretary of Agriculture 
Wallace to call it, and many invita- 
tions have gone out. Probably indus- 
tries associated with agriculture as 


well as farm organizations will be 
called in to assist. The date is Janu- 
ary 23. 


The New Senator 

NNOUNCEMENT has just been 

made that Governor Sproul has 
appointed George Wharton Pepper, a 
Philadelphia lawyer, to succeed the late 
Senator Boies Penrose. The appoint- 
ment stands until a successor is selected 
at the November election to fill the un- 
expired Penrose term ending in 1927. 
It is desired that every senatorial seat 
shall be filled for the vote on Truman 
H. Newberry’s right to his place as 
Michigan senator. 


H. C. of L. 

O you remember a while ago we 

were supposed to be thrilled be- 
cause the cost of living had gone down 
one per cent? Well, it slipped up 
again a little during the latter part of 
1921. According to the estimates of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, on the first of January, 1921, 
the cost of all items in the family 
budget was 81.2 per cent above the 
July, 1914, level, which the Board 
uses as a basis for figuring. Prices 
moved down steadily until June, 1921, 
when food and clothing began to cost 
a bit more. This advance rose to its 
height in August, and though it has 
since been slowly receding, not all of 
the advance has yet been wiped out. It’s 
nice to know the movement is south- 


ward, though. 


For the World’s Health 


HE Health Committee of the League 

of Nations is about to undertake a 
big piece of work for the unification of 
international standards of anti-toxic 
sera (yes, one has to look twice to rec- 
ognize the plural of serum). It seems 
there has been much confusion in the 
national standards of measuring the 
strength of sera used in preventing vari- 
ous vital diseases, and that this means 
not only inconvenience but danger. 
Leading laboratories in various coun- 
iries are enlisted in this new health 
work, as well as individual scientists 
from all the important European coun- 
tries. German scientists are included, 
and the United States has consented to 
take part through the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service and through the pres- 
ence at conferences of Dr. Rupert Blue. 
Assistant Surgeon General. 
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Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


January 6, 1922. 
RESIDENT HARDING tried to 
P prevent the country from taking 
a too sanguine attitude toward the 
Armament Conference, warning against 
over-rating its expectancy of achieve- 
ment at the outset. But it was almost 
impossible to check the tide of hope- 
fulness and elation over the rapid 
progress and developments of the first 
week or so. 
When the country followed the swing 
of the start of the arms conference with 
so much confidence that Mr. Hughes 
could sweep everything before him, 
leaders here immediately looked ahead 
to the very period of depression, dis- 


couragement and reaction which has: 


characterized the capital during the past 
fortnight. The sobriety has not been 
without foundation in fact. The reali- 
zation that even American idealism and 
ambition were unable to overcome the 
shortsightedness of the French, and the 
self-centered arguments of the Japanese, 
was felt just as keenly in government 
circles as the failure to achieve by in- 
dividual initiative and energy is sensed 
by a person who thoroughly believes in 
his own power and principle. 

Moreover, the sudden death a few 
minutes before the New Year of Senator 
Penrose, of Pennsylvania, added greatly 
to the sobered. atmosphere. Senator 
Penrose has been an enigmatic but 
powerful figure at Washington and one 
whose individuality made him a promi- 
nent part of the legislative body; par- 
ticularly because he held the chairman- 
ship of one of the most important 
committees—Finance. | When ~* Death 
enters the Senate chamber, it intrudes 
upon an ensemble which is rarely dis- 
rupted by any other force, for it is an 
iron-bound conclave of men, seemingly 
set apart from the world, who travel 
their legislative ferris wheel day after 
day, with wheels within wheels, organ- 
ized peculiarly, and functioning with an 
entity unique so far as the United 
States is concerned in its exclusiveness 
and impenetrability. 

Men like Senator Knox and Senator 
Penrose grow into their places in the 
eyes of the public, returned election 


t 

HE second session of the Sixty-seventh 

Congress began December 5. It was 
not in session from Dec. 23 to Jan. 2, in- 
clusive, and adjourned at noon Jan. 3 in 
mark of respect to the late Senator Penrose. 
No bills of generai importance became law 
during the fortnight (ending Jan. 9). 

Introduced in the Senate 

By Senator Borah of Idaho, Jan. 6, an 
amendment to the -rules to prohibit vote 
dodging by “ pairing” of votes. 

A bill requiring the Civil Service Com- 
mission to give ex-service men preference on 
eligible lists for postmasters, Jan. 7. 

By Senator Norris, of Nebraska, a joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution abolishing the electoral college. 

By Senator King, of Utah, a joint resolu- 
tion for the reduction of the personnel in 
the Army and Navy, Jan. 4. 

Considered by the Senate 

Jan. 6, formally began discussion of the 
Ford-Newberry case: is Truman H. New- 
berry entitled to his seat as senator from 
Michigan, or did he win in the primary elec- 
tion of 1918 through fraud and the use of 
a huge campaign fund? Newberry was re- 
fused unlimited time for defense. 

Passed by the House 

Jan. 6, Treasury Department appropria- 

tion for the coming year. 
Introduced in the House 

By Representative Reavis, Jan. 3, a reso- 
lution that France be asked to pay her debts 
before spending money on armament. 

Considered by the House 

Jan. 4, the Dyer Anti-Lynching bill, pro- 
viding for equal protection of the laws to 
all and punishment for the crime of lynch- 
ing. The filibuster was renewed. 

Pending 

Funding of the Foreign Debts: In Octo- 
ber the House passed a bill providing a 
commission of five with power to arrange 
terms for funding the eleven billions owed 
us. It has been rewritten by the Senate 
Finance Committee and as approved Dec. 
10 provides for acceptance by the commis- 
sion of new obligations maturing not later 
than 1947 and bearing interest at not less 
than 5 per cent. So far, unsatisfactory to 
the Administration. 

Tarif’: The Fordney tariff bill passed the 
House, 289 to 127, July 21. Not yet acted 
on in the Senate. Meantime, on Dec. 6 
Senator Smoot introduced a bill intended to 
carry into law the suggestion made in Presi- 
dent Harding’s message for a flexible tariff 
adapted to meet changing conditions. 

In the Senate, the Kellogg bill which makes 
it mandatory for the President to appoint a 
farmer as member of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Due for a vote Jan. 17. 

Not liked by the President. 

Announced 

A Bonus bill to be taken up at once in 

Ways and Means Committee of the House. 


after election. They hold important po- 
sitions in which they accumulate such 
a mass of experience and tradition that 
their sudden loss instantly reminds the 
country that they have taken a great 
deal of the routine of American govern- 
ment with them. No matter how many 
eccentricities Senator Penrose combined 
with his legislative wisdom, he has been 
mourned as the great human repository 
of the financial history of government, 
and it was with trepidation that the 
Senate contemplated filling his place. 
Senator Porter J. McCumber, of 
North Dakota, who ranked next to 
Senator Penrose in Finance Committee 
seniority, is an able Westerner of an 
entirely different type and training 
from Mr. Penrose, and he is expected to 
take the chairmanship in the usual 
course of senatorial promotion. Sena- 
tor McCumber is a long-winded, argu- 
mentative gentleman, of the old school, 
hardly liberal enough to be classed 
with liberals, and not truly conserva- 
tive as some of the hard-and-fast reac- 
tionaries interpret the designation. He 
comes from the region of the Non-Parti- 
san League and belongs to the class of 
agricultural bankers who during the 
past few years have strained their men- 
tal resources trying to play on all sides 
of the political fence in order to get 
along with their farming constituents. 
Senator McCumber belongs to the 
agricultural bloc which is so berated by 
conservative Republicans. His eleva- 
tion to the chairmanship of the Finance 
Committee would give this bloc added 
power and significance, although it has 
no surety of advancement through Sen- 
ator McCumber, because he has been 
known to change his views over night 
and, like others suddenly endowed with 
heavy responsibilities, may consider 
them greater than his former allegiance. 
However, a Washington situation 
usually is very correctly analyzed when 
the advantage in any question is given 
to the farmer and his vote. No set has 
its hold more firmly established on 
Congress. If Senator McCumber les- 
sened his support of the agricultural 
bloc, he would be more than likely to 
lose his seat entirely at the next sena- 
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torial election; his farmers are “the 
people” and they are more concerned 
with specific amelioration of farm 
problems than in financing the nation. 

Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, 
who has been mentioned so continu- 
ously as successor to Senator Penrose, 
is a familiar figure in Washington. He 
has a statesmanlike presence, makes a 
speech that is thoughtful and well de- 
livered and has a genial manner. Like 
Senator Warren G. Harding in the old 
days, Governor Sproul would look the 
part of solon, and this is no small ad- 
vantage. 


The seriousness of the atmosphere at 
the capital results, too, from the fact 
that the trend of affairs has changed 
from a decided political aspect to an 
economic one. When politics is in the 
ascendency, men can play with words 
and the air may be somewhat lightened 
with conjecture, quips and the pitting 
of personalities. When matters are 
boiled down to a series of economic 
problems, there is little but hard fact 
and puzzling situations involving grave 
financial issues, requiring concentration 
and laborious research. The arms con- 
ference is near enough to the end to 


indicate that it will leave Washington 
with its discussion simmered and sifted 
into economic questions to be settled at 
some future meeting. It has also gone 
far enough for us to be able to tabulate 
its prospective achievements, which, 
enumerated, are cheering in spite of the 
present gloom: 

1—Anglo-American cooperation. Im- 
portant from two viewpoints: that of 
the two nations themselves, and as 
strengthening the power of agencies for 
world conciliation. 

2—Definition of the status of the 

(Continued on page 16) 


Turning Debts Into Plowshares 


HE colossal debts owed to the 

United States by the Allied na- 

tions, on which no interest has 
yet been paid, present unusual and dif_i- 
cult problems. 

Shall these debts be cancelled? If 
not, how can they be paid so that the 
pavinent shall not be disastrous for both 
debtors and creditors? 

Many European statesmen with whom 
{ have talked regard these debts as only 
a fair part of the contribution of the 
United States toward winning the war. 
While it is true that the money went for 
soldiers’ uniforms, for equipment of all 
kinds, for huge food supplies, and that 
a large part of it was spent in the United 
States, 1 do not agree with their view 
that the debts should not be paid. The 
money was not a gift, but was a just 
loan. Moreover, the cancellation of the 
debts now would have the dangerous 
tendency of stopping the flow of Amer- 
ican capital to Europe, when it is par- 
ticularly needed. 

Since the United States already has a 
large part of the gold supply of the 
world, the only way the debts can be 
met is by payment in goods. No tariff 
wall could be built which would keep 
them out. Such a flood of merchandise 
would come to us to pay interest alone 
on the debts, that the result might be 
disastrous both to our manufacturers 
and to our labor. How then can the 
debts be liquidated? 

Beginning with the first interest pay- 
ments, I would have the money spent in 
rehabilitating European civilization, in 
reopening educational institutions and 
establishing new ones, in reorganizing 
trensportation systems so that surplus 
products of different countries can be 
freely exchanged, in developing hydro- 
electric power in countries like Italy 
and Austria to save the enormous cost 
of imported coal, in introducing mod- 
ern methods in agriculture so that peo- 
ple may be fed. These payments would 
be made through credits established for 
the United States by our debtor nations 
in their own treasuries and banking in- 
stitutions. These are things on which 





By Frank A. Vanderlip 


governments find it difficult to spend 
money, but if expenditures were wisely 
made they would insure a material pros- 
perity in the countries concerned better 
than they have yet known. 

Eastern Europe is backward, but it has 
opportunities for development greater 
than any wilderness. It needs educa- 
tion, economic organization and the har- 
monizing of blind racial hatreds. I be: 
lieve that if the money were wisely ex- 
pended in forwarding these things in 
the countries of Europe most in need of 
them, there would be marked economic 
improvement, and we might hope less 
of racial antagonism and hatred. 


The Illusions of War 


By Ricuarp LE GALLIENNE 
War 
I abhor; 
And yet how sweet 
The sound along the marching street 
Of drum or fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchering without a soul. 


Without a soul—save this bright treat 
Of heady music, sweet as hell; 

And even my peace-abiding feet 

Go marching with the marching street, 
For yonder goes the fife, 

And what care I for human Life? 

The tears filled my astonished eyes, 
And my full heart is like to break, 

And yet it is embannered lies, 

A dream those drummers make. 


Oh, it is wickedness to clothe 

Yon hideous, grinning thing that stalks 

Hidden in music like a queen 

That in a garden of glory walks, 

Till good men love the thing they 
loathe; 

Art, thou hast many infamies, 

But not an infamy like this. 

O, snap the fife and still the drum, 


And show the monster as she is. 
—By courtesy of John Lane Oo. 


I would draw on the culture and 
training and the specialized knowledge 
of Europeans to aid in carrying out the 
program, and would ask Americans of 
high purpose and broad vision to be 
leaders in it. I am confident that it 
would create a prestige for the United 
States greater than any she has ever 
known. 

The United States has a precedent in 
its manner of handling the Chinese 
Boxer indemnity. When the other na- 
tions taxed China for damages for the 
Boxer outrages, the United States re- 
fused to accept her share of the money 
for herself, but set it aside to be used 
for the benefit of China. For years 
China has been profiting incalculably 
from the practical knowledge and de- 
voted services which the many Chinese 
students supported in American schools 
and universities from the Boxer fund 
have taken back to China. This has re- 
sulted in a boundless confidence on the 
part of China in the friendship and dis- 
interestedness of the United States. It 
has had an important effect in promot- 
ing friendly business relations between 
the two nations. 

The United States is the one country 
in the once civilized world where a 
comfortable living and a future reason- 
ably secure from misery and starvation 
is assured. Disease and misery, hunger 
and desolation are so prevalent abroad 
that they attract little attention. 

It is only with the return of normal 
condifions in Europe that the United 
States will regain her full measure of 
prosperity. If we are moved only by 
selfishness, our interest lies in helping 
our neighbors across the waters to re- 
build their economic structure. 

If we insist on our claims selfishly, 
they will not be paid for many years, 
if ever, and we shall, by our insistence. 
create distrust and hatred. If we are 
wisely generous, the claims can be paid 
eventually, leaving Europe stronger eco- 
nomically and socially than she would 
have been had this plan of rehabilita- 
tion through the use of debts owed us 
not been made effective. 
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A regular colony homestead 


“Native Values” 
By M ildred Adams 


66" i 10 rescue for human society the 


native values of rural life ”— 

Jack read the inscription aloud 
as we came in sight of the Agriculture 
Building. “Huh, that’s a fine, smug, 
patronizing phrase, * Rescue them for 
human society! ’, A fine lot they know 
about human society, a bunch of dried 
up, academic professors with their 
noses buried in text books.” 

Did he ever hear of Durham? The 
query sounded innocent enough, but 
Jack looked suspicious, as one who 
scents an attempt at conversion, and 
sniffed. 

We swung on across the campus in 
silence, I remembering the extra nice 
day I had just spent at Durham Farm 
Colony and wondering why I hadn't 
majored in agriculture instead of in 
economics, and whether I could remedy 
the mistake by finding an eligible 
farmer to marry. 

I had gone up there to substitute for 
my sick chief who had been asked to 
speak before the woman’s club. It was 
a funny grey station I saw first, a tiny 
box of a station made smaller still by 
the expanse of platform which extended 
up and down the track, and shouted of 
hundreds of cans of milk and bales of 
alfalfa and boxes of fruit and crates of 
eggs that came to be loaded into freight 
cars. Looking out from the station was 
like gazing from a cabined raft into the 
midst of a sea of deep green waves 
which broke in crests of vivid gold. 
Even the road was lost, so that the little 
car which panted up to take me to the 
Colony seemed to be plowing through 
with a sturdy breast stroke. 

Such country as we rode through in 
that two miles which led to the house! 
I had never seen finer farms. Long 
level stretches of regular grain broken 
by wide-spreading live oaks, rows of 
orderly fruit trees, showing rich dark 
soil at the base of their white-stockinged 
trunks, then herds of splendid cattle. 
Barns and silos and chicken houses had 
an air of trimness and an indefinable at- 


mosphere of rightness, as though some 
one had planned that they should be 
put where they were for certain definite 
and well-founded reasons. Most of the 
farm houses were comfortable looking 
buildings, set well back from the road 
and glorying in that same sense of be- 
longing to the land. And the few other- 
wise houses were obviously shacks for 
a season, and seemed to say apologeti- 
cally: “Please don’t notice us. We're 
only here till our people have time and 
money to build a real house.” 

We passed a gorgeous grove of live 
oaks, twenty acres of them, which the 
Colony has refused to sell, having set 
them aside to be used as a community 
center. They are planning a field for 
sports, a swimming pool, a new com- 
munity hall, tennis courts, a school, and 
a building for the stock shows. The 
grove is used frequently for community 
picnics, and by playing children, and a 
friendly space is reserved for automo- 
bile camping parties. 

The present community hall is so 
much lived in that it seems to have a 
distinct life of its own. A low, ram- 
bling, shingled building, bare-raftered 
and sparsely furnished, it bears the un- 
mistakable signs of constant use. There 
are hobnail marks on the floor, the 
benches have been rubbed shiny by 
much sitting, the electric lights are 
wire-caged to guard them from balls 
and children. The women who were 
clubbing there told me that the hall saw 
basket-ball games, stock-breeders’ meet- 
ings, the women’s club, concerts, indoor 
baseball, the community councils, visit- 
ing celebrities, colony dances, and 
groups of people who just went there 
to read and talk and play. It is the city 
hall, the saloon, the gymnasium, the 
lecture hall, the ballroom, and _ the 
library. No wonder it looks happy and 
lived in. 

Durham Farm Colony is a state enter- 
prise, authorized by the California Leg- 
islature, under the management of the 
Land Settlement Board, and fostered by 


the Department of Agriculture of the 
University of California. The Board 
bought the land, 6,300 acres of it, sur- 
veyed it, made contour maps and soil 
maps, and cut it up into farms varying 
in size from 9 to 300 acres. It then sold 
the farms on long-term payments to 
properly qualified settlers. As there 
were often several applications for the 
same farm, the Board chose its buyers 
carefully, picking those with previous 
farming experience, with a_ certain 
amount of capital, and with the per- 
sonal qualifications which would seem 
to indicate that the people would help 
to build up a sound community life as 
well as make a success of their indi- 
vidual farms. 

That phrase, “ build a sound commu- 
nity life,” is as haunting as the inscrip- 
tion on the Ag. Building. It has vision 
behind it and in front of it, and it takes 
into account all the personal longings 
and desires and ideals which commer- 
cial land schemes leave out, and opens 
the way for streams of undeveloped co- 
operative power which we hint at when 
we talk about team work, and the value 
of group games. Durham Farm Colony 
is a huge group game, one of the most 
fascinating in the world. Here men 
and women are working in dual réles, 
as individuals and as members of a 
community, to produce better grain, bet- 
ter fruit, better stock, to build homes 
and comfortable fortunes, to bring up 
happy and healthy children in a com- 
munity so attractive that they won’t 
ever want to leave unless it is to build 
a similar community somewhere else, 
to make their Durham Farm Colony a 
synonym for extra fine quality in all 
the things they produce—in a word, 
“to make their world a better place to 
live in.” 

And it is actually their world, which 
they are making and paying for. This 
is no altruistic enterprise, undertaken 
by the many for the few, and inciden- 
tally increasing the many’s taxes. 
Money was advanced by the state, but 





The club women of Durham Farm Colony are playing an excellent group game 
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that money will all be returned with 
interest. As an indication of the finan- 
cial success of the Colony, they told me 
that the last regular payments of inter- 
est and principal made by the settlers 
were all in ahead of time. 

Of course such a record was not made 
without some coordinating force, some 
leader to direct energy into orderly 
channels. An exceedingly able super- 
intendent and his wife are the shock ab- 
sorbers, the safety valves, the consult- 
ing experts. You never saw such wis- 
dom and affectionate interest as those 
two put into Colony affairs. I tried to 
analyze their methods, or to get some 
clue to their success and their popu- 
larity, but I finally had to agree vaguely 
that they had “a way ” with them. The 
superintendent was well trained in sci- 
entific agriculture, and had _ several 
years of experience with colonies in 
Australia. He performs miracles with 
the unsolvable irrigation problems, the 
cow that is somehow wrong, the hens 
that won’t lay, or the unruly plans for 
the new barn. His wife’s “way” 
amounts to a positive genius for chape- 
roning dances and refereeing girls’ bas- 
ket-ball, and settling social problems so 
that they seem never to have been prob- 
lems at all. 

The ranch of my hostess eniminnl 
about forty acres, most of it devoted to 
stock raising. She and the children had 
been living there for only two years, 
but already she had taken prizes at the 
Stock Breeders Cooperative Association 


HEN children are suffering, all 
racial and national divisions are 
swept away. For the women of 

the world, especially, they are no longer 
Jews or Gentiles, Rumanians or Rus- 
sians, Czecho-Slovakians or Poles. They 
are just children in need of mothering. 

Therefore, the problem that confronts 
the Jews of America, that of aiding the 
200,000 little ones of their race who 
are in desperate want of aid in the deso- 
lated lands of Russia and Central Eu- 
rope, of saving from death the ninety- 
five thousand who must die there this 
winter unless America feeds and shel- 
ters them, is a problem for everybody 
with a heart and a dollar to spare. Plans 
are afoot for mobilizing Jewish women 
to do what they can in the task that lies 
before the American Jewish Relief Com- 
mittee, that of raising $14,000,000 for 
the work in Europe, but let any woman, 
of whatever race, sit for awhile in the 
War Orphans Bureau at 1133 Broad- 
way, New York, and hear the stories that 
are told there, and she will surely want 
to help. 

Let her hear of Jossell Dubrofsky, 
who, his uncle being murdered near 
Minsk, Russia, set out to walk the 320 
miles to Warsaw, where he believed his 
mother to be. Four months he wan- 


Show. As we entered the gate she 
pointed out a gorgeous oak, and said 
that next year she hoped to build a new 
house under it. The house they were 
living in is temporary, and so far the 
animals have needed all the new hous- 
ing they could afford. The whole fam- 
ily swarmed out to meet us, and I shook 
hands with one husky child after an- 
other until I lost count in trying to re- 
member names. Then sixteen-year-old 
Barbara took charge of me while her 
mother went to change into work 
clothes. 

I asked her how she liked the ranch. 
“Oh, I love it! ” and her tanned face 
glowed. “We have the nicest times 
here, and you know all we children help 
Mother with the living.” 

“But what will you do when you 
finish school? ” : 

“ Oh, then I can stay home and really 
ranch. We’re learning a lot about crops 
and cattle at High, and when I graduate 
Mother won’t have to work so hard.” 

Mother came in just then, looking in 
her khaki coveralls like a slim young 
mechanic, and said she had nine cows 
to milk, and would we mind getting 
supper and starting to eat, and she 
would be in as soon as she could. So 
while I set the table and Barbara cooked 
and the children were busy with their 
evening tasks I gathered the story of 
the family. Barbara told me how 
Father had died two years ago, leaving 
“Mother with us eight children” and 
the ranch in a brand-new colony. “Some 


“For of Such—” 


By Eleanor Booth Simmons 








Jessie Bogen, 


Founder and manager of the War 
Orphans Bureau 


people wanted Mother to sell the ranch 
and start a store on the money she got 
from it. And if we didn’t make money 
at that we could get state aid. But who 
wants to do that? Anyway, all of us 
warited to stay on the ranch. That is, 
all except Phil, my oldest brother. He’s 
crazy about machinery, and Mother is 
going to let him go to Oakland next 
year so he can study at Technical High. 
There isn’t any use in his staying here 
when he doesn’t like farming. And by 
that time the rest of us can help enough 
to make up for him, and we like to 
do it.” 

“ Barbara, tell me about the begin- 
ning of the ranch? ” 

“It was pretty hard at first,” and her 
face sobered. “‘ Of course we made mis- 
takes, but not as many as usual, espe- 
cially in planting, because the superin- 
tendent loaned us the soil map of our 
place. That shows where one kind of 
soil ends and another kind begins, and 
if you know what kind of dirt you have 
you can tell what will grow where, and 
what won’t. 

“Then we didn’t have much money 
to buy things, and Mother wanted only 
the best stock to start with. But the 
Board lent us some cash, and the neigh- 
bors were awfully kind. Mother always 
says that first year would have gotten 
her if we'd tried it any place but in the 
Colony. But now everything’s fine. 
Did she show you our prize cow?—Oh, 
here’s Mother now. Supper’s ready, and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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dered, eating roots, grass and what 
scraps of food he could find, sleeping in 
holes and corners, fleeing from the 
scenes of violence he saw. In Warsaw 
he found that his mother, who had 
starved there for months, and who 
thought he was safe with his uncle, had 
gone to join his father in America. Then 
the Joint Distribution Committee, which, 
cooperating with Herbert Hoover’s 
American Relief Administration, dis- 
burses the funds of the A. J. R. C., came 
to the rescue, notified Jossell’s father, 
who cabled passage money, and now the 
family is reunited. 

Jossell is one of the fortunate ones. 
His parents were living—they were 
only separated from him by war and the 
following horrors. The record of thou- 


sands of these children runs _ thus: 
“Father killed * Mother died 
of tuberculosis . . or cholera 


or typhus.” Of thousands there 
is no record at all—they are little out- 
casts, begging in the streets. In the 
War Orphans Bureau are rows of pho- 
tographs of children who ought to be 
playing with tops and dolls and skip- 
ping ropes, but who have had to beg to 
live till their tiny faces and forms have 
the very expressions and attitudes of 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Fi Spite of Saint Paul 


By Rev. Constance M. Coltman, M.A., B.D. 
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upon its last phase. The grant- 

ing of the political franchise in 
so many lands has cleared out of its 
way a troublesome obstacle and _ re- 
vealed its true goal, that spiritual equal- 
ity which is the basis and sanction of 
all political and social justice. That 
is why all over the world the demand 
for religious sex-equality is becoming 
slowly but surely articulate. The ques- 
tion of the admission of women to the 
diaconate is agitating the Russian as 
well as the Anglican Church; there is 
said to be an Association of Women 
Preachers in Austria as well as in Amer- 
ica; women are preaching in the Greek 
Orthodox Church of Rumania and do- 
ing pastoral work in French, German 
and Servian Protestantism; scores of 
Lutheran women, theological students, 
have banded themselves into a strong 
union, and even among Roman Catho- 
lics Miss Tuker is gallantly holding 
the fort and bringing to light incontro- 
vertible evidence of the ministry of 
women in the primitive church. 

These symptoms are not of equal in- 
terest and significance. Any advance in 
a “Catholic” branch of the Church 
has had to overcome vast obstacles and 
is therefore of greater importance than 
the more easily won progress in Protes- 
tant denominations. In England the 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist and 
most recently of all the English Pres- 
byterian churches have all more or less 
explicitly denied that any theoretical 
barrier exists against women entering 
their ministries, though remarkably few 
women have sought to put these profes- 
sions to the proof. Anglicanism, which 
from certain points of view is the bridge 
between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
is probably the strategic center of the 
struggle for religious sex-equality and 
therefore the present position of the 
Church of England is of peculiar in- 
terest. 

A few years ago the most revolution- 
ary progressive would never have 
dreamed that woman had any service to 
offer the church beyond arranging the 
flowers on the altar or teaching a Sun- 
day-school class. Today the claim of 
women to enjoy the priesthood itself is 
being seriously canvassed up and down 
the country. 

The swiftness of the change is largely 
due to the extraordinary genius of one 
woman. At the same time it must be 
realized that Miss A. Maude Royden, 
like every other true prophet, is only 
voicing and making articulate what is 
being dimly and dumbly felt by thou- 
sands. 

In person slight and lame, pale with 
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A. Maude Royden, 
the leading woman preacher in England 


a pallor accentuated by her dark eyes 
and hair, but with a surpassing wealth 
of expression always playing round a 
mobile mouth, a penetrating eye, she is 
_the living embodiment of that triumph 
of the spirit over the flesh which is the 
essence of feminism. 

Educated at the school made famous 
by Dorothea Beale, England’s greatest 
pioneer in girls’ education, and then 
at Oxford University, Maude Royden 
reaped the fruits of the early efforts by 
which “ knowledge is now no more a 
fountain sealed” to women because of 
their sex. Then when her health failed 
after a brief spell of settlement work in 
Liverpool, she accepted the position of 
a kind of unofficial curate to her life- 
long friend the Rev. Hudson Shaw— 
spent three or four years buried in a 
remote country rectory. She visited the 
women in their homes, gave literature 
lessons to the girls and trained them to 
act “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
on the rectory lawn. The villagers all 
loved her, only complaining that like 
her favorite saint, Joan of Arc, she 
spent too long hours in church. Fifteen 
years before she stood in the City Tem- 
ple pulpit, Maude Royden preached in 
a country parish schoolroom her first 
sermon on “ Why I Believe in Chris- 
tianity” and those who heard knew 
wherein her real vocation lay. Yet it 
was not that sermon but her Shake- 
speare classes for the village girls 
which pointed out the next step. 





She became a brilliantly successful 
Oxford University Extension lecturer 
and only laid that work down to devote 
herself heart and soul to the cause of 
woman suffrage. For ten years she 
worked incessantly, addressing meet- 
ings up and down the land until there 
can hardly be a town in which she is 
not known as our greatest living woman 
speaker. Yet she found time to cham- 
pion all other high and worthy causes, 
a juster social order, a truer conception 
of education, social purity and interna- 
tional peace. As editor of the Common 
Cause, the organ of the Constitutional 
Suffragist, Maude Royden opposed mili- 
tant methods. When the great war came, 
she declared herself a pacifist on Chris- © 
tian grounds, and wrote a striking pam- 
phlet, “‘ The Great Adventure,” in which 
occurs one of her most characteristic 
phrases: ‘“‘ Many agree that peace is 
better than war, but hold the world not 
ready yet for such teaching. I am con- 
vinced that what I can see others can 
see, and nothing will persuade me that 
the world is not ‘ ready’ for an ideal 
for which I am ready.” 

It was in 1913 that Miss Royden be- 
gan preaching, first at the City Temple, 
where her success suggested that she 
should become pulpit assistant to Dr. 
Fort Newton, but also at other noncon- 
formist chapels, and unofficially at St. 
Botolph’s where the Rev. Hudson Shaw 
is now rector. Last Good Friday she 
conducted the Three House Service 
there. But as the pulpits of her own 
communion were still officially closed 
against her, she and a fellow An- 
glican, Dr. Dearmer, initiated a new 
venture of Fellowship Service at Ken- 
sington Town Hall. Later, owing to 
the courtesy of the London Congrega- 
tional Union, more suitable premises 
were found and Eccleston Guild House 
is now the headquarters of the New Fel- 
lowship. 

Few living preachers can attract such 
a congregation as weekly gathers at the 
Fellowship evening service. Herself 
fully accepting the faith of orthodox 
piety, but without any theological train- 
ing, Maude Royden commends Christ 
and His way of life to many who would 
never enter a church. Yet she remains 
greater as a speaker and debater than 
as a preacher. She is more successful 
in championing causes than in winning 
souls. Meanwhile her enthusiasm and 
eloquence have influenced the Church 
of England from one end to the other. 

The pressure of the claim for a wider 
recognition of women’s ministry to the 
Church was seen in the findings of the 
Lambeth Conference of Anglican bish- 

(Continued on page 22) 
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« Editorially Speaking 








Haven’t They Heard of the Conference? 


HERE is a grave discrepancy between the action of 

the Washington Conference and the appropriations 

sought for Army and Navy. One would suppose a 
great gulf fixed between Memorial Hall and the Capitol. 
This is the way of it. 

As all the world knows, the Washington Conference for 
the Limitation of Armament began with a splendid proposal 
for an international ship-scrapping. In this program, as 
finally accepted, the United States agreed to do away with 
thirty ships, a tonnage of 818,540, and to refrain from build- 
ing for ten years. Well, with fewer ships to build and 
far fewer ships to man, it would naturally be supposed 
that the naval appropriation for 1922 would be less than 
that for 1921. In private and personal life, if you reduce 
expenditure in a certain line, you may not save the money, 
but you do at any rate have it to spend for something else. 
But this, it appears, is mysteriously not so with ships and 
navies. At any rate, this year the navy had $425,848,079.37. 
And the estimate for next year, submitted to Congress by 
the President through the new budget director, is—$425,- 
952,367.13. Actually more than last year. 

Whatever for? In a recent issue of the Army and Navy 
Journal Captain Dudley W. Knox said that the “ Hughes 
navy” in commission, with the ordinary peace comple- 
ments, will require an increase over the present personnel 
—100,000 men—of 38,000 men and 2,400 line. officers. In 
another number Senator Lodge says: “ It is my understand- 
ing that we will fully man and keep in commission the ships 
that have been agreed to by the Conference. With the re- 
duction in the appropriation for new construction it occurs 
to me that Congress can be a little more liberal in legislating 
for naval personnel.” 

And how about the Army? It is true that no tentative 
agreement, even, has been made for limitation of land 
armament, but the idea is clearly on the horizon, and be- 
sides, two proposed treaties whose purpose is to eliminate 
the danger of war ought to have some influence on every 
phase of preparedness. Yet the estimate for the War De- 
partment is only about twenty millions less than the figure 
that we all moaned about last year—$360,500,923.47, as 
against $388,536,062.41. And this can be accounted for 
in large measure by the decline in cost of clothing, food 
and supplies. Terribly significant is the addition of a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars to the appropriation 
sought for “ gases and other toxic substances.” And there 
is no hint of a proposal to reduce the personnel of 150,000 
men, to correspond with the supposed reduction in the 
probabilities of war. 

Add to this the report of Secretary of War Weeks, urging 
a fine assortment of measures for preparedness—amilitary 
training, a speeding up on aerial defense and on chemical 
preparation—and the advocate of disarmament grows a 
little blue. 

We have known from the beginning that the scrapping 
of battleships would not have much to do with ending war, 
battleships having already been slated for the junkheap. 
But we maintained that the scrapping and the naval holiday 
would start a disarmament habit, for one thing, and for 
another would relieve the burden of taxation. There is not 
much relief glowing through those figures. 

We thought the four-power treaty, in spite of obvious 
objections, was intended to assure peace in the Pacific. To 
be sure, it isn’t ratified, but to offer appropriation figures 
that flout it, would have been called “ defeatist” tactics a 
few years ago. Doesn’t the Administration believe in its 


























































Washington Conference? If it does, why these appalling 
figures? If it hasn’t enough faith to manifest it in sub- 
traction, why on earth should we have any? 


The Seniority Rule 


N that august body, the United States Senate, membership 
in the most important committees is eagerly sought and 
highly valued. A committee chairmanship carries with 

it appropriations and other pleasant perquisites and for many 
years committees were in existence which were purely orna- 
mental, their sole purpose being to provide chairmanships 
for deserving senators. More than a year ago the Senate 
standing committees were reduced from 75 to 33. Among 
the committees discontinued were those on the University of 
the United States—there being none; on the Disposition of 
Waste Papers, on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard, on 
Pacific Railroads, on Revolutionary Claims, and many other 
defunct subjects, some of the committees not having had a 
meeting since Civil War times. A considerable saving was 
made in overhead expenses by these eliminations, and the 
occasion of much ridicule removed. 

There remains the seniority rule—the precedent which has 
been followed for many years of giving the chairmanship 
of a committee to its ranking member without regard to 
merit or ability. The oldest member of a committee may 
be the one least fitted for the position of any man on the 
committee. Qualities of leadership, of personal fitness, have 
no consideration—the man who has served on the committee 
the longest gets the chairmanship. 

Not even party considerations can break through this hide- 
bound rule. The death of Senator Penrose brings an illus- 
tration of the question in point. Penrose was for many 
years chairman of the powerful Finance Committee. Suc- 
ceeding him the ranking member of that committee is Senator 
McCumber of North Dakota. A member of the agricultural 
bloc, he would probably not have been chosen by the major- 
ity party for this important post if they had a free choice; 
but it was a foregone conclusion that Senator McCumber 
should be the next chairman of the Finance Committee. Such 
positions of responsibility in Congress have, by the way, been 
known to produce remarkable changes in a man’s convic- 
tions. 

The seniority rule is an illustration of the dampening 
effect of the rules and procedure of Congress on individual 
initiative and energy. A new man in either the House or 
Senate has practically no chance to use initiative or to make 
his energy count. The system is an encouragement to medi- 
ocrity and a weak following of precedent, and prevents many 
a strong energetic man with natural qualities of leadership 
from being willing to stand for Congress.—c. F. B. 


France 


, HAT shall we think of France, with first her im- 
plied refusal of land disarmament and then her in- 


sistence on a submarine tonnage far in excess of 
the Conference quota? There has been a great newspaper 
outcry over the French loss of liberalism, over French mili- 
tarism and materialism. And the outcry is justified: 
France has been out of step and out of tune at the Con- 
ference, and it is a credit to the United States that its ideals 
are high enough to lament this jarring and retarding in- 
fluence. 
But it would be a very wholesome thing to try to under- 
stand the French point of view. It may be true that the 
government is now in the hands of militarists and reac- 
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tionaries—leaving liberal France unrepresented in Wash- 
ington. Heaven knows, and we know, these things can be. 
Yet it is clear to those who are closely acquainted with 
France that there is a great underlying terror of Germany 
throughout the country—a terror strong enough to register 
itself on the attitude of French representatives. Certainly 
the terror is not to be wondered at—with the long history 
of those two neighbors in mind; and we over here with our 
security of isolation, cannot fully realize the fear of a hos- 
tile nation separated from us by only a geographical line. 

Of course, though, the right answer to that fear is not 
ships, submarines and soldiers to meet:any threat. Arma- 
ment, prepare iness has heretofore been the one answer, and 
that has not worked. What France must learn is a deeper 
trust in the new way of international agreement on limi- 
tation of armament. But first perhaps—as a doctor must 
sometimes give medicine to a patient as a temporary re- 
source while he is building up health through right living 
—perhaps France must kave an alliance that will mean to 
her assurance of safety. It isn’t, after all, much to ask. 

Then, there is another point in the French psychology to 
be taken into account. It is the intense French nationa! 
pride. Before the war, France was by no means an incon- 
siderable naval power. During the war she did not build. 
Now the rest of the Conference nations ask her to take a 
place far down the scale—below Japan. True, it would 
clearly have been for the good of all and so of herself 
to yield; but again it is worth while trying to understand, 
because only so in the long run can she be helped. 

Meantime, the Conference at Cannes concerned with the 
economic reconstruction of Europe is on, and the American 
attitude is stand-offish. The New York Evening Post puts 
it: “Cut down your armies and show a change of heart— 
we say to France—and we shall see what we can do. 
Promise that you will do something for us, said Briand at 
Washington, and we will cut down our armies. And so 
the vicious circle is complete.” 


Don’t “ Let George Do It” 


N the Chicago Woman’s City Club Bulletin for December, 

the President, Mrs. Louise DeKoven Bowen, writes a 

short article on “Women in Public Office” which is 
packed with sound wisdom and fine counsel. Mrs. Bowen, 
long identified with forward-looking social movements in 
Chicago, speaks from a full mind and a ripe experience. 
She makes two points—first, the vital importance of choos- 
ing good officials: such a simple, obvious, fundamental point, 
so seldom clearly, practically seen. She says: 

It has often been suggested that if people devoted the time, the 
energy and the money which they now expend on philanthropic 
activities, to putting good men into office and upholding them 
staunchly in the discharge of their duties, much more could be 
accomplished than through any number of private agencies, how- 
ever well conducted. 

We have been so busily engaged in carrying on organizations for 
social welfare and filling in the gaps left by inefficient public 
servants, that we have not seen clearly enough our definite responsi- 
bility in the choice of: officials who will carry out the manifold 
duties which a new social order is placing on the officials in a 
democracy. For example: the modern conception that the welfare 
of the child is definitely the concern of the nation, has led to the 
very general demands for health education in the school systems. 
If the health of children, therefore, is not conserved by school 
authorities or the Health Department of a city, the problem is one 
too vast for any private organization to handle adequately. Again, 
the cleanliness of a city is so vital to every household and touches 
all its members at so many points in their daily life, that no private 
agency could cover so vast a field. 

Take the matter of vice: If saloons and disreputable cabarets 
and houses are allowed, by the police, to run unmolested, there is 
very little use in maintaining civic organizations for the suppression 
of vice, since one good police officer in a district, if backed up by 
the chief of police, could clean up that district far better than a 
dozen philanthropic associations. 

To secure better officials Mrs. Bowen recommends hard 
training in practical politics—in high schools, universities, 
in training schools for workers. “ Only by entering into the 
political game with a practical knowledge of the subject, can 




























































women hope to obtain better political and civic conditions 
of democracy.” 

Her second point is to lay on women’s conscience the obli- 
gation of occupying public office themselves. She compares 
our one woman in Congress, our very small representation in 
state legislatures, with the fairly large numbers of women in 
foreign governments, and says: 

The fundamental conservatism of women has, perhaps wisely, 
kept them, for the most part, from aspiring to the higher offices 
in our government for which most women have not yet had the 
requisite political training and experience. But such training and 
experience women should seek at once by entering the field of 
local politics, by running for office as members of school boards 
(for too long have the women teachers been controlled, body and 
mind, by the masculine attitude toward education), health boards 
(these being closely allied to women’s interests), park boards (for 
which women are naturally well fitted). They should also seek 
election as village trustees, ward and precint committeemen, alder- 
men (we certainly need a new terminology), county commissioners 
and state legislators. The capacity of women to serve in such 
positions will bring recognition of the contribution they are qualified 
to make in the larger councils of the nation. 


Why Only the Harp? 
Ps conservative Old World moves ahead 


in some 
respects faster than the United States. 

For some time women have been playing in the 
symphony orchestras of London and Paris, while they are 
still not accepted in the best orchestras of the United States 
with the exception of an occasional harpist. Conservatories 
and music schools of all descriptions have a large majority 
of women students. In all their graduating classes the 
women far outnumber the men. While they do not take up 
the wind instruments in any number, many women study the 
violin and a few the ’cello. Why is the one source of a steady 
professional income in an established orchestra denied them? 
And, conversely, if the orchestras welcomed women players, 
would not many more women be encouraged to carry their 
studies to a greater proficiency? 

A famous conductor recently gave two reasons why in his 
opinion women are not engaged for orchestra work. He 
claims, first, that they do not play as well as men and, second, 
that symphony orchestras in this country have such a long 
season and rehearse so constantly that women would find the 
work trying; further, that the large orchestras are on the 
road so much that it would be disagreeable for women. One 
might answer in regard to the last objection that women musi- 
cians travel in company with men in opera companies with- 
out embarrassment. 

Undoubtedly the fact that women are not admitted to the 
best orchestras keeps many talented women from studying 
stringed instruments seriously, since the field of solo per- 
former is possible for only a very few. What do women 
musicians themselves think of it?—«. F. B. 


Home-Breaking by Statute 
Te tragic absurdities in the administration of 


our 

three per cent immigration law are heaping higher 

and higher. Lately, there have been several instances 
of a family separation because different quotas applied to 
different members. Two Russians came with their families. 
Both men were eligible for admission because the Russian 
quota was not yet filled. So were the two wives. But it 
happened that the children in the two families, two little 
girls of eight and ten, had been born in Constantinople and, 
under the test of nationality applied, they were classed as 
Turks. And, since the Turkish quota is complete, they 
are being held for deportation. Yet a child born in Con- 
stantinople of American parents would certainly not be 
classed as a Turk. 

This test of nationality by birth was specifically included 
in the emergency immigration law, so there is no end to the 
complications of this sort that may arise. 

We have really had about enough of them already. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 








The English War Girl 


By MarcGARET WIDDEMER 
QO’ all the things changed by the 


war, the most changed by it is 

the young Englishwoman who 
went through it. Her mother is very 
much the same. She was too crystal- 
lized in her Victorianism or Edward- 
ism to be particularly altered. And as 
for her younger sister, the world-repro- 
bated flapper, under her impishness and 
aggressiveness she is still very much 














what young girls grown up in the mid- 
dle of wars always were—which is to 
say that they are the eternal feminine 
still, plus a little more belief in them- 
selves. 

But the young Englishwoman whose 
youth-years were spent doing war work 
is something by herself. She went into 
another world, and she has stayed there. 
It is not with her as it was with us. We 
in America got into motor corps and 
Y. M. C. A. uniforms in comparatively 
small numbers. The rest worked hard, 
but none of us got in deep enough to 
be altered fundamentally. Indeed, it 
may be remembered that there was some 
worry on the part of trouble-hunters as 
to whether the girlhood of America was 
going to be sufficiently ennobled by its 
Red Cross work and war dances to be 


worthy of the returning hero. And 
when the returning hero came _ back 
(quite unaltered except for worse 


nerves) he found us very much what 
we had been. It was not so with the 
English war-girl. 

She has taken a much longer, and, as 
far as her psychology goes, a more irre- 
traceable step. For in spite of suffra- 
gettes and Rebecca West, and the silent 
sex-antagonism which is still such a real 
thing in the Englishwoman’s heart, the 
rank and file of the pre-war English 
girls had their lives ordered still by 
Mummy and Dad very much on the 
order of the home life of “Our Dear 
Queen.” 

She did not come gradually to her 





liberties, like the American woman. 
She took one spring from the middle 
of her antimacassars to the middle of 
the most impolite war the world has 
known for some time. Pink-and-white 
society buds turned overnight into hos- 
pital drudges, facing all sorts of un- 
veiled horrors. Girls who had never 
been out at night without a chaperone 
spent days and weeks driving cars full 
of men wounded and unwounded to and 
from the front. Everything which had 
been kept away from them surrounded 
them by wholesale—and the authorities, 
with an ineradicable British propriety, 
decreed that their attitude to men should 
be, when they were allowed to address 
them at all, one of absolute sexlessness. 

It was a wise and intelligent measure 
for the times, but it put the finishing 
touch on the mental attitude of the 
English war-girl. She was trained to 
be a good pal—she is a good pal still. 
The men say disgustedly that she has 
lost her usefulness as a potential sweet- 
heart. To be sure, the average English- 
man still keeps a little of his old pasha- 
like attitude, and his grumblings should 
not be taken too literally—yet after all 
he is the one concerned! And he seems 
to prefer the post-war flapper, with 
her audacities that stimulate his jaded 
nerves, to the girl who saluted him in 
France. And the war-girl doesn’t seem 
to mind. 

Whether she is accepting the inevita- 
ble—there is an excess of two million 
women by the last census, because of 
the war—or whether, as some of them 
say, they have seen too many men at 
their worst to ever like them again— 
the Englishwoman of the war is carry- 
ing on in the masculine fashion of her 
war-years. She is a good fellow. She 
keeps her hair short around her weather- 
beaten face because it is less trouble. 
She dresses in order to be clean and 
neat and covered, as in the days of her 
uniform, with a string of beads instead 
of gilt braid. She likes her job, and 
hammers away at it. She holds dog- 
gedly to her freedom—is she not her 
father’s daughter? Her women friends 
are her pals, and if a man strays her 
way he is a pal too. 

But as for deliberate femininity, that 
is past. She is not elastic enough, ap- 
parently, to return to the old days, or 
else she feels that they would bring 
with them the old fetters, a return to the 
English home of Shaw’s description, that 
was “ the girl’s prison and the woman’s 
workhouse.” Free, undecked, cheery, 
matter-of-fact and bluff in her cloth 
skirt and knitted jumper, she is the 
worker-bee that some of our scientists 
have prophesied would be differentiated 





from a minority of her sex by the trend 
of civilization. 

“She’s lost all her femininity,” the 
men growl. And truly it seems like it. 
And yet—the Englishman himself is 
less tempered by feminine tact or un- 
derstanding than the man of nearly any 
other nation. And daughters do take 
after their fathers. Can it be 
—is it possible that, after all, the 
Englishwoman was never any more con- 
spicuously feminine in her heart than 
was Queen Victoria herself? 


Making Americans 


By Biancu B. OTTENHEIMER 
OW does the woman citizen inter- 
pret the word Americanization? 
What will she do to keep herself 
and her foreign-born sister-citizen apace 
with the affairs of her city, her state and 
her nation? How will she use hernewly 
acquired power to put into service the 
best ideals of the native and of the for- 
eign-born? 

We accept the statement of John Stu- 
art Mill that “ the first element of good 
government is the promotion of the vir- 
tues and intelligence of the people.” 
The census of 1910, in which literacy 
meant only the ability to write one’s 
name, showed 8,500,000 people in the 
United States unable to meet the test, 
5,900,000 of these being of American 


birth. It is high time for the American- 














born to realize that the term American- 
ization implies the Americanization of 
the native as well as of the foreign- 
born; that it should be a stimulus for a 
better degree of education to all; that 
all the people must become better edu- 
cated, not only in English but in ethics. 
in American principles and laws and 
customs—not as groups, but as Ameri- 
cans. 

If the enfranchised woman citizen 
would properly visualize Americaniza- 
tion to the foreign-born, she should so 
use her new power as to make of it an 
asset, not a liability; she should live 
according to the spirit of American 
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. laws and institutions; she should make 
such intelligent use of her vote at elec- 
tion time as will put into office the best 
of the available candidates; she should 
use her new powers to prevent the for- 
eigner whom she would Americanize 
from becoming the object of political 
or industrial exploitation. 

If you would successfully preach a 
principle, you yourself must enact it. 
The American-born woman citizen must 
herself thoroughly believe in America 
if she would wield an influence for good 
over others, if she would convince the 
foreign-born potential sister-citizen that 
we are all of us in the process of mak- 
ing; all of us “travelers along the same 
road,” learning together. 

Too few of us give a life interpreta- 
tion to the spirit of the Constitution of 
these United States of ours—a Constitu- 
tion which provides only one distinction 
between the native-born and the natu- 
ralized; that the naturalized may not 
become President or Vice-President of 
the United States. 

Some one has said that “ Americans 
suffer from a passion of immediacy; 
that they want to accomplish things by 
the quick-lunch method.” Americaniza- 
tion is a psychological program; it is 
a process dealing with human lives; a 
procedure not to be measured in terms 
of years, but of cycles—the slower, the 
more fundamental it is, the higher and 
more constructive will be the results. 

What we need is education, more edu- 
cation, still more education. Given dis- 
cretion in the use of the ballot, plus a 
republican form of government; given 
a return to freedom of speech and of 
press; then surely fertile plains lie be- 
fore us, plains in full readiness for the 
deep implantation of the roots of those 
saplings that will bring forth the stur- 
dier oak, symbolic of that most blessed 
of all dignified terms—good American 
citizenship. 
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° “Me o 7 
No Sex in Citizenship 
By Maup Woop Park 
NDEPENDENT citizenship for mar- 
| ried women is to be the next matter 

for the active support of the League 
of Women Voters and other national 
women’s organizations. 

Senator Curtis of Kansas introduced 
the measure, known as the Woman Citi- 
zenship Bill, on December 12—a meas- 
ure one form of which Representative 
John Jacob Rogers of Massachusetts in- 
troduced in the second session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress in February, 1920, 
and re-introduced in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress on April 11, 1921. 

The underlying purposes of the bill 
are to correct the injustice which pres- 
ent laws inflict on American women 
who marry foreigners, and to require 
foreign-born women who marry Ameri- 
can men to pass the same tests required 
of foreign-born men if they become 
citizens of the United States. 





Both political parties recognized 
these injustices and in writing their 
platforms in 1920 used the principle 
endorsed by the National League of 
Women Voters at their convention in 
February, 1920, writing the League’s 
resolution in their platform in its en- 
tirety. The Democratic party plank 
urged “ Federal legislation which shall 
insure that American women residents 
of the United States but married to 
aliens shall retain their American citi- 
zenship and that the same process of 
naturalization shall be required for 
women as for men”; the Republican 
plank advocated “ independent natural- 
ization of married women. An Ameri- 





can woman resident in the United States 
should not lose her citizenship by mar- 
riage to an alien.” 

The Curtis-Rogers bill provides both 
that a woman citizen of the United 
States, being then a resident of the 
United States, who marries an alien 
who may lawfully be naturalized, shall 
retain her citizenship so long as she 
continues to reside therein unless she 
makes formal renunciation of her citi- 
zenship before a court having jurisdic- 
tion over naturalized aliens, and that 
a foreign-born woman who hereafter 
marries a citizen of the United States 
shall not derive United States citizen- 
ship by reason of such marriage. 

If, during the marital state, an Amer- 
ican woman resides for two years in the 
foreign state of which her husband is 
a citizen or subject, or if she resides 
outside of the United States for five 
years continuously, she loses her United 
States citizenship. 

Summarized, the sections of the bill 
dealing with the status of American 
women citizens provide: 

(1) That women must be American 
citizens; 

(2) That they must be residents of 
the United States at the time of mar- 
riage to aliens; 

(3) That their citizenship shall be 
protected only so long as thev continue 
to be residents of the United States. 

Women citizens of the United States 
residing abroad who marry foreigners 
lose their rights of citizenship. Upon 
resuming bona fide residence in the 
United States they may file a petition 
for naturalization as prescribed by law, 





without making the preliminary decla- 
ration of intention required of other 
aliens, and upon satisfactory proof to 
the court may be admitted to citizenship 
upon complying with the other require- 
ments of the naturalization law. A two- 
years’ residence in the foreign state of 
which the husband is a subject or citi- 
zen, or a five-years’ continuous resi- 
dence abroad thereafter will again in- 
validate citizenship. 

Innumerable instances of injustice to 
American women who have wedded 
foreign-born men living in the United 
States might be cited—instances invali- 
dating not only their political status but 
their economic positions and profes- 
sions. The present law may deprive 
American-born women of their profes- 
sional opportunities in districts where 
legislation forbids the taking on of 
aliens as teachers in public schools, in 
civil and federal positions, and in the 
practice of law. It may also deprive 
them of land holdings and the right to 
public benefits. 

As a case in point: A young Ameri- 
can woman, born of American parent- 
age, a graduate of the law department 
of New York University and a member 
of the bar of that state in regular stand- 
ing, by her marriage to a man of Dutch 
birth lost not only her American citizen- 
ship but the right of practicing law in 
New York, because the laws of that state 
require that in order to practice law 
there a person must be a “ native-born 
or naturalized citizen.” 

Through marriage, though born in 
the United States, she became Dutch; 
and never having been “ naturalized,” 
she cannot qualify before the bar. 

Another American woman, married 
to a foreigner and living in Washington, 
was unable to act as executrix of her 
mother’s property, although she was so 
named in the will, because of the law 
providing that no alien can serve in that 
capacity. 

Again, a naturalized citizen loses his 
citizenship if he leaves this country for 
more than two years. An American 
woman who marries him would, in such 
case, share the loss of American citizen- 
ship in common with her husband, since 
under the present law a married woman 


‘follows the nationality of her husband. 


Citizenship in her husband’s country 
had been forfeited by his naturalization 
in the United States; therefore, al- 
though she might never have left the 
country of her birth, she would be a 
“ woman without a country ” where she 
was born. These cases could be multi- 
plied by hundreds. 

Sections 4. and 5 of the Curtis-Rogers 
bill definitely eliminate for the future 
the right of citizenship which foreign- 
born women, through marriage with 
American men, heretofore have ac- 
quired automatically. Marriage to an 
American man now confers on foreign- 
born women the right of citizenship, in 
many cases without their even knowing 
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of the change in their status; in many 
others without their being either ready 
or fitted for the privilege. If the Curtis- 
Rogers bill is enacted alien women will 
acquire citizenship only by meeting the 
same requirements as those for the nat- 
uralization of alien men. The bill also 
provides that “ the right of any woman 
to become a naturalized citizen of the 
United States shall not be denied or 
abridged because of her sex or because 
she is a married woman.” 

If the Curtis-Rogers bill becomes a 
law, it will require neither an appropri- 
ation nor officials to carry out its provi- 
sions. It is not retroactive and will not 
take away the right of citizenship from 
any one who now has it, but will rectify 
a long-standing injustice—an injustice 
recognized by both parties. 


“For of Sok” 


(Continued from page 10) 
professional beggars. When they play— 
so say relief workers who have been in 
Russia and Poland—they play at mur- 
der and violence. Hundreds of thou- 
sands are starving, sleeping huddled on 
the bare floors of feeding stations, lying 
six in a bed in typhus wards of hos- 
pitals because there are no blankets. 

Rescued children are placed in insti- 
tutions or with families, and the Joint 
Distribution Committee is responsible 
for their board and clothing. The 
monthly expense account varies accord- 
ing to the standard of living in different 
communities, but, generally, one hun- 
dred dollars will feed, clothe and shel- 
ter a child for a year. 

The problem of the young girls 
stranded alone in the stricken countries 
is perhaps even more serious. For ex- 
ample, a seventeen-year-old girl in 
Pinsk, Poland, writes her uncle in New 
York that she and her two sisters, 
twelve and thirteen, have no bread to 
eat. Her father has been killed, her 
mother is dead; they had property, but 
it is gone in the wreck of war. And 
she is afraid to go out on the street, be- 
cause of the things that happen; for 
days at a time she locks herself and her 
sisters in the little room where they live. 

It is a typical case, and these older 
girls cannot be brought here as orphans, 
not even when relatives are ready to as- 
sume the expense. Sixteen is the age 
limit under the immigration laws; 
moreover, Poland has reached her 
quota for this year. The problem is 
that of succoring the victims where 
they are. 


Europe’s fiscal deficit for the past year 
equals her budget for land armament. 
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Your Business in Washington 
(Continued from page 8) 
powers in the matter of national poli- 
cies and attitude toward cooperation. 
Open declaration of where each nation 

stands today in progress and ideals. 

3—Furtherance of the principle of 
open diplomacy in international rela- 
tions. 

4—Kstablishment of the precedent of 
the international conference plan of 
political adjustment, which may grow 
into an association of nations. 

5—Vitalization of the principle of 
limitation of armaments and _ the 
achievement of an actual naval ratio 
for future world peace, including inter- 
national proposals for submarine and 
airplane limitation. 

6—A four-power treaty for the pro- 
tection of the Pacific; and resolutions 
for the integrity of China. 

7—Revelation of economic problems 
as fundamental difficulties in present 
world politics. 

The reaction in Washington, curi- 
ously enough, couples with general dis- 
appointment at the belligerency of the 
French and Japanese, an increased fer- 
vor against militarism. In the House 
of Representatives, Congressman Reavis 
introduced a joint resolution asking that 
France pay her debts to the United 
States before she proceeded to expend 
a great deal of money on armament. 
Washington looks more than ever with 
disgust and distaste at militaristic 
advances in Europe, and the general 
sentiment here is reverting to the old 
Wilsonian ideal of ridding Europe of 
armament obsessions before attempting 
to relieve her economic distress. Poli- 
ticians argue that to try to rehabilitate 
Europe upon the old basis of militarism 
would be a waste of time and a struc- 
ture built upon a tottering foundation. 

Even the popularity of the present 
Administration, and of the President 
and Mrs. Harding particularly, does not 
prevent many here from believing that 
today’s affairs are pulling the ideals of 
Woodrow Wilson out of their tempor- 
ary obscurity; and that in a short time 
the man who suffered unpopularity be- 
cause of his blind zeal will be reinstated 
in the public mind as the one who con- 
ceived magnificent ideals which the Re- 
publican party put to work. “ Wood- 
row Wilson is coming back,” is fre- 
quently heard. But simultaneously the 
capital is overjoyed with the felicity at 
the White House. President Harding 
and Mrs. Harding were never more be- 
loved as personalities. The New Year’s 
reception at the White House was an 
ordeal almost beyond human strength, 
yet they accomplished it with all the 
friendliness and simplicity of their 
front porch receptions. They will al- 
ways be remembered for this endearing 
quality. They have entertained delega- 
tion after delegation with pleasant 
words and an unequaled cordiality that 
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give the impression of freshness and 
physical endurance far beyond the 
ordinary. In passing by the President 
and Mrs. Harding in the receiving line 
one would think them hosts at their 
first party, so great is their vivacity. 
The capital is taking the responsibility 
lately and beginning to worry lest they 
entirely outdo their strength. Many 
fears have been expressed for Mrs. 
Harding, who shows no sign of break- 
ing down but who has kept up her re- 
ceptions at a rate to deplete many a 
strong woman. Her salvation undoubt- 
edly is the systematic rest imposed upon 
her by the White House physician, who 
not long ago ordered her to stay in 
bed until eleven o’clock every morning. 

Washington has heard from the coun- 
try strikingly in the matter of subma- 
rines. Elihu Root’s speech elucidating 
his resolutions restating the rules of in- 
ternational warfare has gathered mo- 
mentum here day by day and is now 
regarded as one of the great pronounce- 
ments of the conference, although some- 
what passed over at the time in the maze 
of discussion in connection with subma- 
rine restriction. In his most emphatic 
manner, Mr. Root told the conference 
that this subject was one that would not 
down and if submitted to some com- 
mittee of lawyers and left by the way- 
side after adjournment would be taken 
up by others, which would be a con- 
demnation of the present conference. 

Mr. Root virtually proposed the 
abolishment of the submarine in in- 
humane warfare. His characterization 
was exceedingly specific. The Root 
resolution reads in its vital part as 
follows: 

The signatory powers recognize the prac- 
tical impossibility of using submarines as 
commerce destroyers without violating the 
requirements universally accepted by civil- 
ized nations for the protection of the lives 
of the neutrals and noncombatants and, to 
the end that the prohibition of such use shall 
be universally accepted as a part of the law 
of nations, they declare their assent to such 
prohibition and invite all other nations to 
adhere thereto. 

France after considerable delay has 
accepted “in principle ” the Root pro- 
posals to restrict the marauding of the 
submarine, and so to continue discus- 
sion of the details. This concession is 
considered here as a slight “ backing 
down” in the French attitude. The 
question is now being raised as to 
whether the present French Government 
accurately represents the feeling of the 
French people, for, commentators here 
point out, we still have fresh in mind 
the stand of Woodrow Wilson which 
was not underwritten by the American 
people. Therefore, the query: Are the 
French people as materialistic and mili- 
taristic as their Government makes 
them out? 

The capital is full of jolts and sur- 
prises. Under Secretary Henry P. 
Fletcher is to be Ambassador to Bel- 
gium in place of the courtly Brand 
Whitlock. Mr. Fletcher has not im- 





pressed the capital with great ability as 
an attaché of the State Department, and 
it had been predicted that he would find 
a place eventually in the diplomatic 
corps whence he came. But the post in 
Belgium, succeeding the eminent Mr. 
Whitlock, will be difficult for anyone 
but a man of large vision, even though 
there are some critics here who say that 
Mr. Whitlock became so imbued with 
his post as to grow to look and act the 
part of courtier to a somewhat greater 
extent than American tradition upholds. 
Mr. Fletcher has a more simple manner. 
It remains to be seen whether he will 
make a sweeping bow before the Queen 


and kiss her hand within a few feet of 
the ground. 

As this is written the approach of a 
vote on the Ford-Newberry contest is 
stirring the Senate and eclipses every 
other subject. The vote will be close, 
and prospecting for it is causing un- 
easiness because of the unsavory atmos- 
phere which surrounds the whole 
matter. 





“If land disarmament could be added 
to the great accomplishment of naval limita- 
tion, the fundamental foundations would 
have been laid for the economic recupera- 
tion of the world.”—-Herbert Hoover, in 
“Current Affairs.” 
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Women Citizens at Work 





ECRETARY HOOVER has just 

sent out a letter to all commercial 
attachés of this government in the 
Latin-American countries asking them 
to urge on women the importance of 
attending the Pan-American Confer- 
ence to be held in connection with the 
convention of the National League of 
Women Voters—April 20-29. 


ADY NANCY ASTOR, chairman of 

the Consultative Committee of 
Women’s Organizations of England, in 
a letter to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 
president of the National League of 
Women Voters, has sent the expressed 
opinion of thirty-two national women’s 
groups of England in a resolution on 
disarmament adopted on November 
24, 1921. The resolution reads: 

That the undermentioned societies, believ- 
ing that great armies and navies are a 
menace to the peace of the world and an 
unwarrantable burden on the people, urge 
His Majesty’s Government to do all in its 
power to achieve a general limitation of 
armaments, by agreement on the matter 
with other nations and by promoting a 
policy of international cooperation whereby 
the security of states may be assured with- 
out resort to force. They further urge that 
the British representatives at Washington 
and within the League of Nations advocate 
this policy, and they welcome joyfully the 
expression of convictions akin to their own 
from the women of America. 

The letter accompanying the resolu- 
tion is signed by Lady Astor, chairman 
and president, by Miss Picton-Turber- 
vill, vice-chairman, and by Lady Gal- 
way, secretary of the Consultative Com- 
mittee. 

Expressing the appreciation of the 
League of Women Voters for the cor- 
dial words of cooperation embodied 
in the resolution, Mrs. Park in her re- 
ply extends an urgent invitation to 
Lady Astor to attend the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of Women. “It gives 
me pleasure,” writes Mrs. Park, “ to ex- 
tend to you a cordial invitation to at- 
tend this conference and help us 
further the feeling of friendly cooper- 
ation between the women of Canada, 





GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for women 
with nervous, mild mental, or 
chronic illnesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 
6 ParLeEY VALE 
Jamaica Puarn, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











the United States and the Republics of 
South and Central America.” 


ECRETARY OF STATE HUGHES 

has broken a. precedent established 
since he became Secretary, by accept- 
ing the invitation of the National 
League of Women Voters to be the 
principal speaker at a mass meeting 
which is to be held on April 28 in 
honor of the Pan-American Conference 
of Women. On that day the delegates 
will come from Baltimore to visit 
Washington. Following sightseeing 
and special entertainment, they will at- 
tend the mass meeting, the subject of 
which is, “ What the Women of the 
Americas Can Do to Promote Friendly 
Relations.” 

Replying to the League’s invitation, 
Secretary Hughes said: 

The effort to assemble representative 
women of North and South America in a 
Pan American Women’s Conference is of 
special interest to all who desire to promote 
a better understanding between the Ameri- 
can Republics. In many. Latin American 
countries, as in the United States, women 
are taking an increasingly large part in the 
study and solution of the social problems 
which will be discussed at your meeting, 
and an interchange of views in regard to 
these problems cannot but be helpful to all. 
I feel confident that your Conference will 
again demonstrate the spirit of Pan Ameri- 
can co-operation which has made successful 
such gatherings as the Pan American Scien- 
tific and Financial Conferences. You have 
my best wishes for the success of your 
undertaking. 


TT? United League of Women Vot- 
ers of Rhode Island, in planning 
its January calendar of events, has ar- 
ranged several of its lectures for the 
general public, including one on “ The 
Washington Conference,” by President 
W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, 
and several dealing with taxation and 
other current events. 

A number of their lectures are to be 
given in the new assembly room which 
is part of the new headquarters in 
which the League begins the new year. 
“ The old office had become inadequate 
and now combined with office space 
we have a meeting place capable of 
accommodating a hundred or more. 
Its location renders it most available 
for out-of-town members who are 
urged to make a convenience of it,” 
says the note advising members of the 
new headquarters. 


HE first annual convention of the 
League of Women Voters will be 
held at Richmond, January 17-18. The 
legislation which the League is sponsor- 
ing in the 1922 session of the General 
Assembly is to be discussed. This in- 


cludes the findings of the Children’s 
Code Commission; an amendment of 
the ten-hour law for women in industry, 
limiting ‘the day to nine hours and the 
week to fifty; the appointment of a 
Commission on Simplification of Gov- 
ernment, and the improvement of the 
primary. Mrs. Minnie Fisher Cunning- 
ham, executive secretary of the National 
League, and Mrs. Julian Salley, director 
of the Third Region, will speak, and 
Mrs. Westmoreland Davis is to give the 
delegates a reception at the Governor's 
Mansion. 


IFTY thousand new members is the 

spectacular goal which the League 
of Women Voters of New York City has 
set for itself in the immediate future. 
This was the outstanding feature of the 
annual convention of the City. League 
on January 8, the largest and most en- 
thusiastic they have ever held. The 
League is making its special work 
greater efficiency in government. Its 
program for the year includes better 
polling places, equal representation of 
women in the management of political 
parties, women jurors and _ efficient 
women in public office. 

The president of the election board 
of New York City, who is ninety-two 
years old, told of the difficulty of find- 
ing suitable polling places to accom- 
modate the 1,200,000 voters of Greater 
New York. At the last election 959 
public schools were used and fifty 
churches, but about 1,650 other places 
have to be provided and it is often im- 
possible to find a place sufficiently large 
and comfortable inside the polling pre- 
cinct. The rent paid is $90 a year, 
which includes both registration and 
election days. 

Mary Garrett Hay was again elected 
City Chairman. 


HE South Carolina Committee on 

Limitation of Armament made a 
valuable discovery. They found they 
could get a good audience for a meet- 
ing on Court Day at the county seat, 
especially if the judge was the speaker. 
So they started holding these meetings, 
adding various members of the legis- 
lature to the list of speakers, and they 
have now held a meeting in every 
county in the state. 


HE Federation of Women’s Clubs 

of Allegheny County, Maryland, 
has accepted the offer of the WoMAN 
Cit1zEN and is taking subscriptions 
for the benefit of its treasury. It has 
already received a good-sized check. 
Your club could do likewise by writ- 
ing the Subscription Department of the- 
Woman CITIzeEn. 
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A BOOK FOR THE CLUB WOMAN 


PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE 
B 
General meng M. Robert 
(Author of Robert’s Rules of Order) 


This book meets the urgent need of the club 
woman for an authoritative, simplified work 
on parliamentary law. As the title indicates, it 
is thoroughly practical. 

Rules are stated and then illustrated. Prin- 
ciples are so clearly explained and applied that 
they are readily understood, even by one igno- 
rant of the subject. The very words of both 
the chairman and the speaker are given. There 
are graphic charts which are most helpful; by 
referring to them one ‘can always tell just where 
he is. 

Every club woman should equip herself with 
this simple, brief and usable handbook. The 
list price is $1.25 postpaid. 


THE CENTURY CoO. 


353 Fourth Avenue New York City 

















You Can Keep Your Mattresses 
Clean 


They will not need to be made over if you use on 
every bed in your home a— 


Quilted Mattress Protector 


You will find the beds are more comfortable, be- 
cause the uneven surface is softened by the pad- 
ding of the protector. They are easily washed, 
and retain their softness. 


This trade-mark on 
every pad is your 
protection against all 


inferior imitations. 
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CLEVER woman surrounds herself with the 
exquisite influence of a perfume — for the 
right perfume, carefully chosen, gives her 
a delightful sense of fragrant daintiness. This 
and the contentment that perfume brings add con- 
siderably to her poise and to her social charm. 

Is that the way your perfume affects you? If it 
doesn’t, you have not found the right one. 

A way to help you select your own particular 
fragrance was recently offered when the Inter- 
national Perfume Test showed how to be American 
in loveliness. 

Many women used to be prejudiced against 
American perfumes because of the foreign perfume 
tradition. They turned to one imported perfume 
after another, more costly, but made from the same 
essences as those used by Colgate & Co, 

It took the International Perfume Test to over- 
throw the foreign perfume tradition, This is how 
it was done: 

Two men, prominent in New York City, con- 
ducted the Test, with the assistance of 103 women 
acting as jurors, The two judges poured three of 
the most popular imported perfumes and three 
Colgate perfumes into six plain bottles, numbered 
from one to six, and kept a record by which 
they alone knew which number represented each 
perfume. 

Each of the jury of 103 women chose her 
favorite, indicating her first choice, her second, 
her third, etc. A careful record was kept of a// 
selections. 

The result, when perfumes were thus judged 
by preference alone, was most interesting. Many 
of the women had stated — before the Test —a 
decided preference for some foreign brand. Yet in 
the Test —Colgate’s Florient (Flowers of the 
Orient) won first choice. 

Many thousands of women have since made the 
Test and found how true was the perfume judgment 
of the impartial jury. You, also, can make it, and find 
in Florient a true expression of American loveliness. 


COLGATE’S 


lorient Jerfume 
Flowers of the Orient 


The 103 women who made the International Perfume Test were chosen from among 
professional and business women, college women at Smith, Vassar, Wellesley and Bryn 
Mawr, distinguished women of the. stage, then playing in New York, women of promi- 
nence and the plain everyday Mrs. A and B—all fastidious about their perfume. 

For details of the Test and a miniature Test Set by which you yourself may compare 
the delightful Colgate perfumes with whatever you are using, send 2c in stamps to 
Colgate & Co., Dept. 278, 199 Fulton Street, New York City. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO. 
15 Laight Street New York City 
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Your Room 


You will find our—or 
rather your—-women’s 
room just to the left of our 
5th Avenue entrance. Ask 
for Miss Furman, in 
charge. She will give you 
a hearty welcome and if 
you wish, personal bank- 


ing assistance. 


COLUMBIA 
TRUST 





COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and 34th Street 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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—when you buy 


Couch Beds Foldaway Beds 
Da-Beds Cots and Cribs 
Double-Da-Beds Hammocks 
Wit-Edge Springs Mattresses 
Three-Piece Beds Cozy Beds 
Englander Divans 
Double-Da-Bed Bedivans 
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ENGLANDER 
Double-Da-Beds 

By asking your dealer to show 
you an ENGLANDER Double- 
Da-Bed you can view a prod- 
uct that can be converted in- 
stantly and with one motion 
from a comfy day bed into a 
double-sized bed for sleep. 
Write for illustrated booklet O 


ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. 
New York Chicago Brooklyn 
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World News About Women 





ROBABLY the first woman traffic 

manager in the world, according to 
the New York Times, is Miss Hendrick 
(her first name hasn’t arrived yet), an 
expert on ocean traffic who has just been 
appointed to this post. She has been 
sent by her firm on a tour of inspection 
of Pacific agencies, and her business 
will be to secure transpacific freight 
for carriage to Europe. — 


GNES McPHAIL, Canada’s first 

woman M. P., recently elected, is 
only thirty-one. Men M. P.’s have the 
quaint habit of wearing their hats all 
the time except when making speeches. 
Miss McPhail, asked how she wou!d 
manage the awkward business of hat re- 
moval, said she would wear no hat at 
all in the House of Parliament. 


RS. NORMAN DE R. WHITE- 
HOUSE, who has long been known 

to readers of the Woman Citizen as a 
prominent suffrage leader, has become 
a leather merchant and manufacturer. 
She is directing the Buchan-Murphy 
Manufacturing Company, the name of 
which has been changed to the White- 
honse Leather Products Company, Inc. 
With Mrs. Whitehouse is associated 
Mrs. John Blair, who also played a 
leading part in suffrage campaign days, 
and who has given up her secretaryship 
of the New York Women’s City Club 


to be a partner in the leather business. 


AST year the State Legislature of 

Oregon passed a bill requiring ex- 
amination as to mental and physical 
fitness by all persons applying for mar- 
riage licenses. A similar bill has just 
been introduced in the State Legislature 
of Michigan; the applicants must pre- 
sent a physician’s report and ten days 
must elapse before the marriage license 
is issued. Venereal diseases, epilepsy 
and active tuberculosis are definite bars 
to marriage. 

Action along these lines, according to 
the Medical Woman’s Journal, has been 
taken in Norway, Germany and Vienna. 
In Germany a bill advising physical ex- 
aminations before marriage has been 
introduced in the National Assembly; 
the Vienna Board of Health has ap- 
pointed committees to draw up sugges- 
tions as to the issue of health certifi- 
cates, and Norway has enacted a law 
requiring such proof of fitness to marry. 


ONFERENCES are being held in 
Washington between Miss Alice 
Paul and other representatives of the 
National Woman’s party, and the rep- 
resentatives of other national women’s 
organizations, concerning the blanket 


“equal rights ” amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution proposed by the Na- 
tional Woman’s party. This “equal 
rights” amendment, printed in a re- 
cent Citizen, would wipe out all po- 
litical, civil or legal disability or in- 
equality on account of sex or mar- 
riage. The other organizations _be- 
lieve that if it were passed, it would 
endanger state laws that protect wage 
earning women, at the very least in- 
volving court procedure, and that all 
the provisions of the blanket amend- 
ment can be obtained by separate laws. 
The Women’s Committee on Industrial 
Legislation, composed of the legislative 
representatives of nine big national or- 
ganizations of women, has voted to 
report these conclusions to their or- 
ganizations, which are the National 
Consumers’ League, the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, the National 
Women’s Trade Union League, the In- 
dustrial Committee of the National 
Board of the Y. W. C. A., the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, the 
American Association of University 
Women, the Girls’ Friendly Society, and 
the National League of Women Voters. 


MY KAUKONEN, the new mayor 

of Fairport, Ohio, is just twenty- 
five. She has started her official ca- 
reer with a declaration of war on viola- 
tion of the prohibition law. 

A graduate of the Women’s Medical 
College of Pennsylvania, Dr. Kaukonen 
is a practicing physician and surgeon, 
specializing in children’s diseases. 


EARLY 200,000 copies of “The 

Conquering Army,” a long and 
powerful poem on _ peace, written by 
Katrina Trask, have been called for by 
clergy, schools and colleges throughout 
the country. The American School 
Citizenship League has written three 
thousand personal letters to teachers 
about it, resulting in its wide diffusion. 
It has been printed in a large number 
of newspapers and read on many plat- 
forms, always with impressive _re- 
sponse. Undoubtedly this one poem 
has been a really notable contribution 
to the sentiment for disarmament. 


T was after the above paragraph was 

in type that news came of the sudden 
death of Katrina Trask—Mrs. George 
Foster Peabody. Mrs. Peabody had 
been an invalid for a number of years, 
and undoubtedly impaired her slight 
strength by her devoted work for the 
cause of international peace. Her death 
is a serious loss not only to this cause 
but to many others, and to a host of 
friends. 
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What Do You Know About 
Your Government? 
Questions and Answers 


(Continued from last issue) 


17. What is a “ rider ”? 

A “rider” is a piece of legislation 
attached to a bill to which it has no 
relation, in order that it may ride 
through with the measure to which it 
is attached. ~ 

(The resolution authorizing President 
Harding to call a conference on the 
limitation of armaments was attached 
as a “rider” to the naval appropria- 
tions bill. In this case the “ rider ” was 
a subject of public approval, but in 
general the practice of attaching a 
“rider ” is discredited.) 

18. What is a “ pocket veto ”? 

When Congress adjourns leaving 
many bills to be signed by the Presi- 
dent, he may suppress a measure simply 
by not signing it in the required time. 
This is known as a “ pocket veto.” 

19. Can the President exercise his 
discretion and veto certain items in an 
appropriation bill? 

No. 

20. On what committees is your Rep- 
resentative? Are your Senators? 

This question should be answered by 
each individual. 

21. What is meant by the “ commit- 
tee of the whole ”? 

The House may become a “ commit- 
tee of the whole” to discuss and con- 
sider a measure. A vote may be taken 
and if a bill is approved it is then re- 
ported to the House for formal action. 

22. What is log-rolling? 

“ Log-rolling ” is a term used when 
a member of a legislative body trades 
his vote for some special measure de- 
sired by another member in order to get 
that member to vote for some special 
measure for himself. The term comes 
from the early days when pioneers used 
to help each other in clearing land, 
rolling logs and building homes. It is 
often used in connection with “ pork.” 

23. What is “ pork”? 

“Pork” is loot from the public 
treasury. When an appropriation is 
made for a particular district or some 
particular purpose, which is unjustified 
from the standpoint of public welfare 
and which may be made to increase a 
Congressman’s chance of re-election, it 
is often called “ pork.” 

24. Who decides the right to a con- 
tested seat in either branch of Con- 
gress? 

Each house has a right to decide 
for itself a contested claim for a seat. 
In either the House or Senate such a 
claim is referred to the Committee on 
Elections, a majority of whose mem- 
bers belongs to the party in control. 
The Committee investigates and holds 
hearings and brings in a report on 
which the House or Senate must take 


action. The report may be signed by 
a majority of the committee and the 
minority may bring in a separate re- 
port. This happened” recently in the 
report on the right of Senator New- 
berry to his seat which was contested 
by Mr. Ford. The Republican ma- 
jority found for Senator Newberry 
and the Democratic minority reported 
against him. Incidentally it took the 
Committee nearly two years to report. 


To English Department of the 
Manual Arts High School in Los 
Angeles, Calif., has ordered fifty-five 
copies of the Woman Citizen for one 
of its study classes. 
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New York 


“* Native Values ” 
(Continued from page 10) 


everybody’s washed their hands.” And 
-Mother and eight hungry children and 
one marveling guest sat down to much 
ranch-grown food. 

Jack goes all over the state on that 
newspaper job of his, and some day he 
will surely go to Durham. He will see 
the farms, and talk with the farmers 
and with the superintendent, and per- 
haps with my hostess. And because he 
has sensitiveness and understanding and 
imagination, he will feel all that in- 
tangible atmosphere of happy and wise 
cooperation which makes Durham Farm 
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Colony what it is. He will feel it so 
hard that he will hunt me up wherever 
I am to apologize for his ignorant and 
slanderous remarks. And when next 
we wander past the Ag. Building he will 
say, this time in a voice solemn and al- 
most prayerful: “To rescue for human 
society the native values of rural life. 
Gosh, that’s just what they’re doing at 
Durham.” 


In Spite of St. Paul 
(Continued from page 11) 
ops held in the summer of 1920. The 
restoration of the primitive diaconate 
for women was recommended and also 


a qualified permission for lay women, 
like lay men, to preach and pray at 
other than the regular services of the 
Church. The English bishops have, 
however, ruled that this permission 
should be confined normally to congre- 
gations of women and children. 

It is not enough that women should 
exercise the prophet’s ministry in some 
obscure new-fangled sects. We wish to 
be in the main stream of the history of 
the Christian Church. We cannot al- 
low that a woman bishop, nay even that 
a woman Pope, is unthinkable if in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor 
female. 











Of what use is a Ballot unless it is Effective? 


Ordinary election methods, for repr bodies, 
waste votes and are unjust to voter and candidate 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


Makes Votes Effective and gives real Representation 








Send for literature to Proportional 
Representation League 
1417 Locust Street Philadelphia 














ARTHUR CHEGNAY 


Expert French 


Cleaner- Dyer 


121 East 57th Street 
Plaza 7198 N. Y..C. Near Park Ave. 











Unercelled for repairing china,” glassware, earthenware, ferniture, | 
meerschaum, vases, boeks; for tipping billiard cues, elc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major's Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR MANUFACTURING CO. New York 








For stores throughout New York City see telephone directory = 
| 
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SHO 


When you send a dress or a suit to be cleaned or dyed, you want 
to, be sure that it will receive skillful handling at a reasonable price 
and be promptly delivered. Such assurance you have at the 


METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS, Inc. 


Dyers and Cleaners 





GOODMAN’S 
SPAGHETTI 
THE FINEST YOU CAN BUY 


ASK YOUR GROCER 
A. Goodman & Sons, Inc., New York City 
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in science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 


Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispen- 
saries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical 
eight months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
didactic and laboratory course for nurses. 
morial Department of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


service. Special 
Four months’ preliminary 
The Anna Howard Shaw Me- 











36 West 36th Street 
New York City 





Here’s Shoe Comfort! 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, properly fitted by 
mail and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 
the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
from the arches to the outer side of the feet, relieving strain, ache and weakness. 
Combining style, durability, commonsense, comfort and medium price. 
fit you in your home as well as in our stores. 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 










“ Pediforme ” Shoes are built to fit 
They shift the body’s weight 







We can 





Ask us how! 





224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 














Meanwhile there are so few women 
seéking even to pass the open doors of 
the Free Church ministries. Are there 
not more women in America who can 
hear God calling them to the most 
sacred service on earth? It is not sur. 
prising that after the prohibition of 
centuries women should shrink from «as. 
suming this terrible burden of responsi. 
bility. Who are we to press forward, 
when holy women of so many gene:a- 
tions have held back? Yet God never 
chooses his instruments because of th: ir 
own merit, but despite their lack of it. 
When we are overwhelmed with ire 
sense of our unworthiness, let us thi ik 
of the women shut out from the Holy ot 
Holies all down the ages, who longed .o 
see our day and did not see it. 


A Message to Wyoming 
A Letter to The Citizen 
HAVE received Mrs. Taliaferr«’s 


letter* and am at a loss how to @»- 
swer. It is hard to smile and act li<e 
a lady when another lady has call d 
you a liar, especially when you drew 
“the thing as you saw it for the god of 
things as they are! ” 

I have no desire to start a controversy 
with Mrs. Taliaferro over the perfec- 
tions of the perfect state of Wyoming. 
I had thought that Wyoming was quite 
as other states of the Union, made up 
of all sorts and conditions of people 
with all sorts and conditions of morals. 
I had rot thought that the people of 
Wyoming ranked any higher or any 
lower on the average than the people of 
any other states as to ethics or intelli- 
gence. I supposed like the rest of 
America it had pockets of unmorality 
and localities of ignorance and of a 
high degree of culture. 

It appears, however, that neither my 
eyes nor my ears are to be trusted. Mrs. 
Taliaferro after a long residence in 
Wyoming says as much. She says that 
conditions such as can exist in any iso- 
lated community in America cannot 
exist in Wyoming. Let’s let it go at 
that! 

But I have no intention of naming 
the community I had in mind when I 
wrote that unfortunate editorial. Sure- 
ly, if Mrs. Taliaferro thinks it over, 
she would not wish any citizens of her 
beloved state to be localized in such 
an unpleasant manner. 

Here is what I regret in the matter 
Not that my word was doubted but 
that I was so thoughtless and unkind as 
to write hard things about a group ot 
people whom I honestiy liked and in 
many ways admired deeply. It is on 
of the unkindest things « writer can di 
and I am sincerely sorry for havin; 


done so. 
Will you not tell Mrs. Taliaferré 
this? 
Honore WILLSIE. 
“a See the CITIZEN of December 17, page 29. 
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S HOSTESS in your own 
home. your poise, the most 
desirable of social graces 

and your attentive interest in 
others which causes friends to call 
you charming—these depend a lot 
upon comfortable footwear. IIl- 
fitting shoes, forever nagging one, 
are on your mind and spoil your 
conversational ability. 


As hostess and as guest, at tea 
or the theater, shopping, working 
or walking, you feel comfortably 
shod and more at your ease in 
Cantilever Shoes. Free from the 
foot-strain which you may have 
experienced in other 
shoes, your mind will 
be easier, livelier and 
your manner more 
charming. ‘Trim boots, 
smart oxfords, it is easy 
to feel and look your 
best in Cantilever lasts. 


Cantilevers are pat- 
terned upon the lines of 
the foot, They are 


Endorsed by Women’s Colleges, 
ties, Physicians, Osteopaths, 
Editors, Stage 








Celebrities and 





Oise begins at the feet 


graceful, comfortable shoes. 
There is toe room without cum- 
brous width. The smart heels are 


set to establish good posture 
which medical authorities pro- 


claim essential to good health 


A flexible shank allows the foot 
perfect freedom. No concealed 
steel shank-piece restricts the 
movement of the muscles. In 
Cantilevers the feet grow supple 
and healthy because the muscles 
exercise as you walk. Circula- 
tion is stimulated. Foot troubles, 
poor carriage, nervousness and 
fatigue are banished if you wear 

Cantilever Shoes. 


Try them on at one 
of the stores listed at the 
right. If none of these 
dealers is near you, 
write the manufacturers, 
Morse & Burt Co., 8 Carl- 
ton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. for an interesting 
shoe booklet and the ad- 
dress of a nearby-dealer 


antilever 
hoe 


Women’s Clubs, Public Health Authori 


Education, 
everywhere 


Physical 
women 


Directors of 
prominent 





le Youngstown—B. McManus Co. 
6 Agencies in 245 
other cities 


dl Cantilever Stores{ 
Cut this out for reference am 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade 
Albany-—Hewett’s Silk Shop, 15 N. Pearl St 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302—1lth Ave 
Asbury Park—Best Shoe Co. 
Asheville—Anthony Bros. 
Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Austin—Carl H. Mueller 
Baltimore No. Charles St. 
‘re Bahiman’s Bootery 

Bay Citvy—D. Bendall Co. 
Birmingham—219 North 19th St. 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Bridgeport—W. K. Mollan 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton St. 
Buffalo—639 Main St. 
Butte—Hubert Shoe Co 
Cedar Rapids—The Killian Co. 
Charleston—J. F. Condon & Sons 
emg aati Piedmont Building 
ct ) E. Randolph St. (Room 502) 

uleago } 4750 Sheridan Ra, (Room 214) 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers, 1274 Euclid Av 
Col. Springs—McEntire’s, 10 N. Tejon St 
Columbia, S. C.—Watson Shoe Co 
Columbus, O.—The Union 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co. 
Davenport—R. M. Neustadt & Sons 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—A. T. Lewis & Son 
Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 
Detroit—T. J. Jackson, 41 E. Adams Av 
Easton—H. Mayer, 427 Northampton St 
Elizabeth -Gigl’ 8, 1053 Elizabeth Ave 
Elmira—c. O’Shea 
El Paso—Popular Dry Goods Co 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St 
Evanston—North Shore Bootery 
Fall River—D. F. Sullivan 
Fitchburg—W. C. Goodwin, 342 Main St 
Fort Dodge—Schill & Habenicht 
Galveston—Fellman’s 

grand ag Herpolsheimer Co 
Greenville, S. C.—Pollock’s 
Harrisburg—Orner’s, 24 No. 





3rd St 





Hartford—86 Pratt St 
Houston—Clayton’s. 803 Main 
Huntington, W. Va. = MeManon- Diet il 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & C 
Jackson, Mich—Palmer Co. 
Jacksonville—Golden’s Bootery 
Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Av 
Johnstown, Pa.—Zang’s 
Kansas City, Kan.—Nelson Shoe Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman B’ld’g 
Knoxville—Spence Shoe Co. 
Lancaster, Pa.—Frey’s, 3 E. King St. 
Lansing—F. N. Arbaugh Co 
Lawrence, Mass. H. Woodman 
Lincoln—Mayer Bros. Co 
Little Rock—Poe Shoe Co., 302 Main St. 
Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Touisville—Boston Shoe Co. 
Lowell—The Bon Marche 
McKeesport—Wm. F. Sullivan 
Meridian—Winner, Klein & Co. 
Milwaukee—Brouwer Shoe Co. 
Minneapolis—21 Eighth St., South 
Missoula—Missoula Merc. Co. 
Mobile—Level Best Shoe Store 
Montgomery—Campbell Shoe Co. 
Morristown—G. W. ! 
Mune ek 8, 311 So. Walnut St 
Nashville— Meadors & Sons 
Newark— 997 dud St. (opp. City Hall) 
New Britain—Sloan Bros. 
New Haven—153 Court St. (2nd floor) 
New Rochelle—Ware’s 
New York—22 West 39th St 
Norfolk—Ames & Brownley 
Oakland—205 Henshaw Bldg 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. 
Passiac—Kroll’s, 37 Lexington Ave 
Pawtucket—Evans & Young 
Philadelphia—1300 Walnut St. 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Pittsfield—Fahey’s, 234 North St 
Plainfield—M. C. Van Assdalo 
Portland, Me.—Palmer Shoe Co 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. 
Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 
Providence—The Boston Store 
Reading—Sig. 8S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle 
tochester—148 East Ave. 
Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 
Saginaw—Goeschel—Brater_ Co 
St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opp. P 
Salt Lake City—Walker Bros. Co. 
San Antonio—Guarantee Shoe Co. 
San Diego—The Marston Co. 
San Francisco—Phelan Bldg. (Arcade) 
Santa Barbara—Smith’s_ Bootery 
Savannah—Globe Shoe Co. 
Schenectady—Patton & Hall 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 
Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co. 
Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Sioux Falls—The Bee Hive 
South Bend—Ellsworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 
Springfield, 1ll.—A. W. Klaholt 
Springfield, Mass.—-Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—136 8. Salina St. 
Tacoma—Fidelity Bldg. (8th floor) 
Terre Haute—Otto C. Hornung 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Tulsa—Lyons’ Shoe Store 
Walla Walla—Gardner & Co. 
Waltham—Rufus W: _ & Sons 
Washington—1319 F S 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Tavior Co. 
Wilkesbarre—M. F. Murray 
Winston-Salem—Clark- Westbrook 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
Yakima—Kohls Shoe Co. 
Yonkers—Louis Klein, 22 Main St. 
York—The Bon Ton 
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AECKEL & SONS. 
Where 45th St. Crosses 5th Ave. | 


MANUFACTURER'S SALE of Furs 


-F AI ¢€Osi — 


Entire Wholesale and Retail Stocks Priced So as to 
Effect Immediate Clearance 


PRICE LOGIC 


We manufacture our own furs. This eliminates from our 
prices the added profits of wholesaler and retailer. There- 
fore dollar for dollar and quality for quality, our prices are 
consistently lower than elsewhere—throughout the year. 


Logically, our prices during January and 
February clearance sale cannot be equalled! 


j=) FAECKEL &SONS.... 


Hugo Jaeckel Richard Jaeckel 
H. F. Jaeckel, Jr. Walter F. Jaeckel 


One Family Management Since 1863 


Fifth Avenue Entrance Carriage Entrance 
3 W. 45th Sr. 


No. 546 











